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The Conversion of the Norse 
HENRY HARRINGTON, M.A. 


the Middle Ages rightly; for foolish as it is to estimate 

an existing institution by documents of the past, neces- 
sarily inadequate, and often misunderstood, many non- 
Catholics do so judge the Church. This is true not only 
of the ignorant many, but even of scholars. Ignorant or 
learned, non-Catholics tend to think of the Church as they 
read of her in history. Unfortunately, moreover, few scholars 
are so unsatisfactory as medievalists; often of great ability 
and deep learning, almost as often they display a lack of sym- 
pathy that vitiates the learning and cripples the ability.’ 
Undoubtedly the main cause is lack of human touch with the 
past. It is, therefore, always useful to tell stories, which, 
though perhaps of little historical importance, do help us to 
understand the men of the past, their ideals, their motives. 


Free: duties are so pressing as to make historians judge 


I 


The conversion of the Norse provides such a story. Our 





1For examples of this in popular books of some merit, see Oman’s account of St. 
Dunstan in England before the Norman Conquest; Davis’ on St. Thomas in England 
under Normans and Angevins; Tout on St. Gregory VII, in The Empire and the 
Papacy. In all three books there is an evident attempt at fair treatment and evident 
admiration up to a point, then the sympathy breaks down, through failure to understand 
ecclesiastical ideals. 
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sources are mainly Norse sagas.’ Latin accounts® are either 
based on vernacular tales, or are foreign chronicles, giving 
only incidental information. Fortunately the sagas are not 
only picturesque, but are mainly trustworthy. For a short 
exposition of their value, I must refer to my article* on “The 
Norse Discovery of America.” Here I might add that their 
three main faults do not discredit them. That they were 
written late does not mean that their evidence is late. The 
presence of obvious superstition and legend, common sense 
criticism can discount. Their chronological errors do not 
warrant distrust; nothing is more difficult for the memory 
than chronological exactness. Despite these defects, there- 
fore, we can safely accept the outline of the story.’ 

The first phase in this conversion I have already described 
in the Dublin Review.’ That article told only of Olaf Trygg- 
vason’s work; here, therefore, I shall summarize this, and 
hasten on to fresh matter. The Norse first came into touch 
with Christianity through their wars and commerce with 
Christians, notably in the British Isles. The results thus pro- 


The sources are exceptionally difficult of treatment. It must suffice to say that 
traditional stories of the rulers of Norway are many; that these were used by Snorri 
Sturlason in the thirteenth century in compiling his Lives of the Kings. This work 
was later edited and abridged mercilessly, and is now best known as the Heimskringla, 
from the opening words of the best known MS. Much indeed of this may not be 
Snorri’s work, but the parts dealing with the conversion almost certainly are. In 
writing this article I have used the edition of 1911 by Finnur Jonsson, published at 
Copenhagen. To attempt here critical discussion of this most difficult source is out 
of the question, and for general purposes this edition is satisfactory. The transla- 
tions, occasionally compressed, are my own. Other Icelandic sources are, the Kristni 
Saga, the Thattr Thorvalds ens Vidforla, the Orkneyinga Saga, the Laxdaela Saga 
Later I mention these more specifically. 

8’The two chief Latin sources, apart from late translations and paraphrases, are 
Gesta Hammaburgensis Ecclesiae Pontificum, of Adam of Bremen (Cf. the edition 
in the Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum) ; and Gesta Danorum of Saxo Grammaticus 
(Cf. the edition by Holder at Strasburg, 1886). 

4THOUGHT, June, 1927. 

5Oman’s criticisms of the sagas in England before the Norman Conquest, recently 
re-read, lead me to insert this short defence. 

®July, 1925. 
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duced were, however, slight and temporary. The first serious 
effort in Norway was made by Hakon the Good, who had 
grown up and been baptized in England.’ He failed miser- 
ably; the strong opposition he met made him even forsake 
Christianity." His nephews*® who succeeded renewed the at- 
tempt, with more determination but equal failure. Yet these 
efforts were not wasted ; they had given the Norse some knowl- 
edge of Christianity. Hitherto the British Isles, where the 
earlier converts among the rovers were made and where 
Hakon and his nephews had received baptism, had been the 
main source of Christian influence. Now the Germans played 
their part. In protecting their northern marches the Saxon 
emperors, who did so much for Europe, did as much for the 
North. Under the next Norse ruler, a staunch pagan, called 
Earl Hakon,” Harald of Denmark at war with one of the 
Ottos,” called upon his dependent Hakon for assistance. This 
led to the unavailing baptism of Hakon, but also to Christian 


propaganda in the Wick, the southern part of Norway. 
Meanwhile, Olaf son of Tryggvi, a man of royal blood, was 
serving in the German armies.” He thus came to know and 
admire Christianity. But not till he met a Christian hermit 
in the British Isles’* was he baptized. After baptism he be- 
came a most determined evangelist. By methods amazingly 


—————e 


™Why Oman should reject the story of Hakon’s fostering by Athelstan I do not know. 
It is on good authority, is probable, and best accounts for Hakon’s Christianity. Dates 
can be explained. 

8To the extent of external apostacy. The story of his death shows that at heart he 
was a Christian. 

®The sons of Eric Bloodaxe, who ruled for a time in Northumbria. 

10Hakon, the son of Earl Sigurd, had a grievance against Eric’s sons. He over- 
threw them and established himself as ruler. His family was for a time a rival to 
the royal family, but, though ruling Norway, never took the title King. 

Chronological difficulties make it unwise to say for certain whether this was Otto 
I or II. 

12Tryggvi was the grandson of Harald the Fairhaired. 

13Snorri is geographically confused on the British Isles. But for want of better 
knowledge we may accept his location of this in the Scilly Isles. 
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un-Christian, only to be defended by his ignorance, he forced 
first the Orkneys, and, when he came to power, Norway, to 
accept Christianity. Despite his brutality, or perhaps, because 
of it, he was fairly successful. His reign of five years made 
Norway formally Christian, and he left so strong a Christian 
party that his successful rivals, Earl Hakon’s sons,“ became 
Christian. Further, though they dropped Olaf’s evangelical 
policy, the Christian party was not destroyed. When St. Olaf 
came he found Christianity established.” 


II 


After some years of piracy, in 1015, St. Olaf,** who had 
been baptized as a baby by his namesake, expelled from Nor- 
way the sons of Earl Hakon. From the start he maintained 
a Christian policy; he built churches, and kept a clerical staff; 
he heard Matins and Mass every morning; afterwards he 
administered the law according to Christian thought. “He 
layed down law after the advice of Bishop Grimkel and other 
learned men; and he devoted himself to suppressing heathen- 
ism and old customs that he thought harmful to Christianity. 

Such discussion [about religion] he had often in his 
mouth.”"’ However, he was not an ordinary Christian, but 
a disconcerting saint, a typical Norseman in his belief in force 
as an aid to evangelization. Startling though his methods 
were, his knowledge of Christian teaching was sketchy, and 
naturally he thought as a Norseman. Hence we must make 
allowances on reading:” 


But to those who would not fall in with the king’s wishes about the 


14Eric and Svein. They had defeated and killed Olaf, who then became the 
legendary hero of the Norse, who expected him to return as the Germans looked for 
Barbarossa. 

15j.e., there were still Christians in the land. 

16He was a cousin of his namesake, being the great-great-grandson of Harald. 

17Heimskringla. Saga Olafs Helga, 58. 

18Tbid., 60 and 73. 
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holding of Christianity, he promised hard treatment. . . . He 
ransacked the way in which Christianity was held, and where it seemed 
to him lacking he taught right ways, and so acted if any would not cease 
from heathen practices, that some he exiled, some he mutilated 

some he had hanged or killed with the sword; but he let none go unpun- 
ished that would not serve God. 


The religious methods that accompanied this violence we 
must mention to show that these ardent, if unusual, mission- 
aries were not content with formal, ignorant acquiescence. 
“He went thus throughout the district, punishing equally the 
mighty and the weak. He gave them clerks, and established 
these as thickly as he thought best.’”® 

All this refers to the Wick, where Christianity was well 
known. Advancing north Olaf continued the same work. At 
last five of the local kings” by whom Norway was still pes- 
tered, rebelled against him. The whole story exemplifies the 
comparatively simple civilization of the times, and helps us 
to judge more fairly. After hearing Mass, St. Olaf surprised 
and overcame the rebels. Three were banished, one had his 
tongue cut out. The last, King Hroerekr, Olaf blinded and 
kept with him. But though blind, Hroerekr proved danger- 
ous. After many attacks on Olaf’s life, he made yet another 
on Ascension Day. 


It happened on Ascension Day that King Olaf went to Mass. . . . 
King Hroerekr as usual sat next [to the saint].. . . But when King 
Olaf sat down, then Hroerekr said, “Fine clothes hast thou now, kins- 
man.” King Olaf replied, “Now is held a feast, in memory of this that 
Jesus Christ ascended from earth to heaven.” Hroerekr answered, “I 
do not understand this . . . that thou sayest about Christ. Much 
of what thou sayest seems improbable to me. Still many wonders have 
happened formerly.”” When Mass began, King Olaf stood up 


19Tbid., 73. 
20These kings of the Uplands were mere petty princelings, with the title “king,” 
because of their membership in the enormous family of Harald the Fairhaired. 
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Hroerekr springing up quickly thrust at King Olaf with a dagger. The 
blow fell on the shoulders . . . the clothes were gashed, but he was 
unhurt. Hroerekr thrust again and missing said, “Art thou flying from 
me, Olaf the Fat,” blind as I am?” 


Olaf, however, refused to have him killed lest he should 
mar his victory. But an Icelander named Thorarinn solved 


the problem. 


Thorarinn was the ugliest of men . . . his hands were large and 
ugly, but his feet far uglier. . . . One morning the king awoke, but 
others in the room still slept. The king saw that Thorarinn had one of 
his feet outside the clothes. He considered the foot a while, and then 
awakened the men in the room. The king said to Thorarinn, “I have 
seen a sight that seems to me worth much, and that is a man’s foot than 
which there is, I think, in this town no uglier.” . . . Thorarinn 
answered, “I will bet with you that I shall find an uglier.” The king 
replied, “Which of us is right shall choose a favor from the other.” 
“Agreed,” said Thorarinn; and he produced his other foot, which was 
not a whit more beautiful, and the great toe was missing. ‘Then said 
Thorarinn, “See here, king, another foot, and it is uglier than this for 
there is a toe missing. So I have won my bet.” But the king said, ““The 
first foot is uglier, for there are on it five monstrous toes, while on this 
there are but four. So I may choose a boon from thee.” 


Thorarinn agreeing, Olaf asked him to take Hroerekr to 
Iceland.” The story, incredibly trivial and possibly untrue, 
astounds by the crude jest that settled an affair of state; true 
or false the tale exemplifies Norse character. Norsemen saw 
nothing incongruous in this boyish absurdity in a king and a 
saint. We can, then, understand how foolish it is to expect 
from these savage children, the fulness of Christian ideals, 
and, therefore, judge more leniently their un-Christian 


brutality. 


41Norse nicknames were often outspoken. Kettle Flatnose, Thord Big-Belly are 


other examples. 
22The whole of this story is found ibid., 74, 75, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85. 
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This rebellion made Olaf a still more determined apostle. 
Even in Halogaland, in the North, where Tryggvason had had 
but slight success,” he enforced Christianity. Then he turned 
to Thrandheim, in the center, the richest and most turbulent 
district, a trouble to all Christian kings, which had forced 
Hakon to apostatize, and which even Tryggvason had found 
difficult.* But Olaf was determined, and Thrandheim had 
to submit. Churches and clergy were established, the pagan 
leaders being removed by the usual decisive violence. But 
far inland in the district of the Dales, Olaf met with stern 
opposition. The Dalesmen, led by Gudbrand and Thord 
Big-Belly, were brought to conference by Olaf’s capture of 
Gudbrand’s son. Olaf addressed them: “Believe now in the 
true God, who made heaven and earth and knows all things.” 
Gudbrand answered: “We do not know about whom thou 
talkest. Thou callest him a god whom thou seeest not 
but we have a god who may be seen daily, though he is not 
out today because the weather is wet.” A further conference 
was arranged for the morrow. Olaf prepared by a night’s 
prayer and attendance at Mass. The next day the bishop 
preached but apparently with little success, for Thord re- 
torted: “Much says that horned one with a staff in his hand 
the top of which is curved like a ram’s horn.” Yet another 
conference was arranged, but this time Olaf decided to end 
matters. He sent men to make holes in the pagans’ boats, and 
to drive away their beasts, thus preventing their escape by 
land or water.” He ordered also a certain Kolbein to stand 
by the next day armed with a club. Then he again spent the 
night in prayer. On the morrow, “they saw a great crowd of 
men coming . . . whocarried .. . a great image shaped 


33It was here that he put a snake into a wizard’s mouth, to eat its way out through 
his body—the most notorious of his cruelties. 

Here he had offered to join in human sacrifice, but to choose his victims from the 
best in the land, i.e., from his chief pagan opponents. 

*5Though inland, the Dales district has many waterways. 
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like a man, splendid with gold and silver. When the people 
saw this they rose and bowed to the monster.” Gudbrand 
then spoke: “Where is thy god now, king? I think he keeps 
his beard low, and thy bragging, and that of the horned one 
you call bishop, is less than it was yesterday; for our god is 
come, who rules all things . . . and I see you are afraid.” 
Olaf replied: “Thou threatenest us with thy god, who is blind 
and deaf and cannot help himself or others, cannot even go 
hence unless he be carried. But look to the east, there comes 
our God with a great light.” All looked at the rising sun. 
Kolbein, taking his chance, smashed the idol. Out of it ran 
mice and snakes. The terrified pagans fled, but could not use 
their boats nor find their beasts. Olaf pointed the moral, indi- 
cating the animals who had enjoyed the offerings. Broken, 
the pagans accepted baptism, rather than battle. Gudbrand 
himself built a church, and Olaf appointed clerics to serve it.” 

He now entered the lands of the five kings, where he had not 
yet enforced Christianity. Here again he succeeded. But 
advancing into Valdres, he met so strong a resistance that he 
had recourse to cunning. Apparently dropping his missionary 
policy, he announced that as king he would hear their dis- 
putes. Thus he revived their quarrels, that the common dan- 
ger had obscured. Divided, they were at his royal mercy, and 
he could enforce Christianity. 


III 


Before we come to his fall, we must tell of two events. 
One, possibly false, is a reputed miracle, and as far as I know 
peculiar to Norse saints. When he was disputing with the 
King of Sweden about some territory, the two threw dice for 
it. The Swede threw first, and got two sixes. Undaunted, 
Olaf prayed, and threw. One die registered six, the other 


**Tbid., 112, 113. 
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broke and registered six and one. Though there are reasons 
for doubting this story,” even as an example of gambler’s 
luck, it illustrates Norse ways. Modern hagiographers would 
hardly tell it even if it were there to tell. No modern states- 
man would so settle an international dispute. The other event 
is certainly startling in the life of a saint. Though his wife 
was alive, Olaf had a child by another woman. The boy was 
christened Magnus after Karla Magnus, by a priest, because 
no one dared wake the king, and Magnus was like to die.” 
Did we omit this, we should be dishonest, for it is a fact: to 
deny it is to dislocate Norse history. Nor can we reject what 
we dislike. We must, however, remember that Olaf’s Chris- 
tian instruction was sketchy, that adultery was common 
amongst the Norse,” and that Olaf’s zeal for Christianity, his 
later piety and resignation to God, are the bases of the venera- 
tion that gave him the title saint. That he was guilty of sins, 
grave indeed, but of weakness not malice, and under tempta- 
tion stronger than it is today, should not obscure his true vir- 
tue and his heroic devotion to the cause of Christ. Even saints 
may sin; only saints atone heroically. Unless we have that 
Puritanic pride that dwells on its own virtues, and others’ 
vices, we should admit, that with less reason we have sinned, 
and with even less justification we have failed to atone as did 
St. Olaf. 


IV 
At last the great king fell. Sturdily independent, he stood 


27Ibid., 94. Apart from the trivial nature of the miracle, we are led to wonder at 
its truth by finding the same miracle under different circumstances attributed to St. 
Magnus. 

*8Ibid., 122. Thus strangely came to Norway a most characteristic Norse name. 

7A slave was almost regarded as a legitimate concubine. The Norse take St. Olaf’s 
fall for granted. In general the Norse were very free with women; Harald the 
Fairhaired had an enormous family from at least eight women; Earl Hakon considered 
his position of ruler gave him rights over his women subjects in general. 
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in the way of Knut.” In 1030 he was expelled from the land 
he’ had served so well. In exile, he became more saintly; al- 
ways pious, he became a man of prayer and his cause he 
committed to God. With a small force he advanced but re- 
fused to increase his army by admitting pagans. Some typical 
Norse conversions followed. 


Then the king reviewed his forces. . . . There were found in his 
hust 900 heathens. When the king heard this, he ordered them to accept 
baptism, for he would not have heathens in battle with him. ‘We shall 
not,” he said, “be able to trust in numbers; we will trust in God, by 
whose power and mercy we shall have the victory.” . . . When the 
heathens heard that, they consulted together. Ultimately 400 received 
baptism, 500 refused and returned home. ‘The brothers Gowk-Thorir 
and Afrafasti then advanced with their followers to offer their aid. Olaf 
asked if they had been baptized. Gowk-Thorir said they had not. The 
king told them to accept baptism and the true Faith or else to depart. 
They discussed what they should do. Afrafasti said: “I intend to go 
into the battle on one side or the other ; which side I help makes no differ- 
ence to me.” Gowk-Thorir replied: “If I fight I will help the king 
for his need is greater. And if I must believe in some god or other, is it 
worse to believe in the White Christ* than in another. I advise that we 
take baptism since the king makes so much of it, and fight on his side.” 
All agreed and were baptized and confirmed. 


Then one, Arnljot, was asked if he were a Christian. He 
answered that he believed in his own strength (a phrase im- 
plying agnosticism), but that he would believe in the king. 

30The Norse give a very different impression of Knut from that given by English 
sources. To them he was after all an outsider who had forced them to submit to 
him. Certainly against Olaf he used treachery. 

31This is a common title for Christ. Cleasby and Vigfusson in their Dictionary 
suggest that the title is taken from the use of white robes at baptism. This seems a 
reasonably certain explanation. 

32The phrase is often used, and obviously from its context refers to men who have 
no very fixed beliefs save in this world. It is used of Kjartan (see later). The same 
phrase is used in Landnamabok of Hall the Godless and his family who would nat 


offer sacrifices. The account of these conversions will be found ibid., 204, 215. 
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Olaf answered: “If thou wilt believe in me, thou must believe 
what I teach, that Jesus Christ made heaven and earth and all 
men, and to Him shall go after death all good men and true 
believers.” Arnljot said, “I have heard of the White Christ, 
but I know nothing of His affairs nor where He rules. But 
I will believe all thou sayest and trust my decision to thee.” 
Hastily instructed, Arnljot was then baptized. These conver- 
sions are typical of the Norse formal view of faith. They 
considered it not merely an act of the intellect, but a declara- 
tion of allegiance. A Christian was, as it were, a vassal of 
Christ, and, in homage, believed what he was expected to 
believe. 

St. Olaf’s work was done. Norway was mainly Chris- 
tian. Bishop Sigurd was his chief opponent. His own men, 
Christians, went to battle crying, “Christ’s men, Cross men, 
King’s men.” The battle of Stiklested was stubborn, but Olaf 
was defeated and killed. Miracles showed his holiness, and 
shortly he was hailed as “heilagr” or “saint.” With a patron 
of their own the Norse settled down to the new allegiance. 
Remembering that sanctity must be judged subjectively as 
well as objectively, we can easily recognize his holiness. 
Despite his objective cruelty, and his one great sin, his cour- 
ageous devotion to Christianity, as he understood it, was so 
great, that we must call it heroic. It is a true paradox, that had 
he been a better objective Christian he would have been a 
lesser saint. 


V 


Of the Norse colonies only Iceland, Greenland, and the 
Orkneys need be mentioned. Normandy and the British set- 
tlements were more independent and owed their conversion 
to Christian neighbors. Some of the early settlers in Iceland 
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were converted in the British Isles.** But these conversions 
did not last beyond the first generation. The first serious mis- 
sion was that of Thorvald the Far-Traveller.“ As a young 


man he joined the viking band of Svein of Denmark. Ap- 
parently a model pirate he is valuable as illustrating the 


ideals of these grim warriors. “He was ready in counsel, his 
faithfulness and ability evident to all. He was strong and 
high-spirited, skilful and dashing in battle, liberal and free 
with his riches, proven in fidelity and prompt service, en- 
deared to the whole band, and friendly with them, and worth- 
ily so.”** He used money won by raids to liberate captives, 
winning the respect even of his victims. Here is the Norse 
ideal, to whom fighting was a legitimate occupation, almost 
a sport, but theoretically following a code of honor. 

This paragon of pirates was converted in Germany by a 
Bishop Frederic.” He persuaded Frederic to accompany 
him on a mission to Iceland. Kodran, his father, at first in- 


different, was led by the splendor of Mass to think seriously. 
An episode followed which we may with the materialist 
reject, but which illustrates Norse superstitions and the ab- 
surdity that often accompanies their terrors. Thorvald had 
his wise man®” in the bishop. Kodran had his, a spirit who 


33For these conversions see Landnamabok passim. Some were very imperfect: thus 
one family though unbaptized believed in St. Columba; another man worshiped 
Christ and Thor; but some were good Christians and remained so till their deaths. 
(I am using the 1909 edition at Reykjavik, an dalso the edition in Origines Islandicae.) 

34For the story of Thorvald see the Kristni Saga, and the Thattr Thorvalds ens 
Vidforla, or Tale of Thorvald the Far-Traveler. I have used for both the edition in 
Origines and the 1905 edition at Halle by Kahle. These two books are the chief 
sources for the Icelandic conversion, with, of course, confirmation from the Tales 
of the Kings, and other sagas. They are as usual full of manuscript difficulties, 
their composition composite, but the two texts I have mentioned are again sound 
for general use. 

35Thattr, 7 (Halle edition). 

36] can find no other account of this apostle. 

8?7The word “spamadr,” which I have translated “wise man,” is difficult. It refers 
normally te those who have second sight, but is used also for any one credited with 
supernatural powers e. g., the solitary who baptized Olaf Tryggvason. Kodran’s wise 
man is unusual. 
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lived in a sacrificial stone, communicating with his client 
through dreams. This familiar much angered at the Chris- 
tians warned Kodran against them. Kodran left the spiritual 
champions to fight it out. With psalms and prayers Frederic 
poured over the stone holy water. That night the spirit re- 
buked Kodran: “Thou art wrong to bring hither these men 
who mean thee so ill that they try to drive me away by pour- 
ing boiling water over my home, so that my children suffer 
from the burning drops that run under the roof.”** Kodran 
wiser than his wise man said nothing. Twice more Frederic 
repeated the ritual. At last beaten despite his boasts, the 
spirit bade Kodran a sad farewell, and departed. Kodran 
despised his threats; he had seen the ordeal of battle and 
accepted the verdict. Thorvald, therefore, saw his father 
baptized. 

Frederic had many adventures not often occurring to 
bishops, among them the defeat of two berserks in the ordeal 
of fire-walking.” At last at the Thing of all Iceland, Thor- 
vald retorted to the typical Norse weapon of lampoon” by 
slaying the poet. He and Frederic were, therefore, exiled. 
But they had formed the nucleus of a Christian party. Thor- 
vald’s prompt slaughter of a pagan champion met by chance 
in Norway decided Frederic to leave him. Shortly after- 
wards Thorvald met Olaf Tryggvason in Germany and gave 
him the first knowledge of the religion he was so vigorously 
to propagate. On their deaths Frederic and Thorvald were 
recognized as “heilagr.” This mission was about 984-5. When 
Olaf Tryggvason came to power he sent first Stefni* and then 
Thangbrand to renew the mission. Thangbrand is described 


38Thattr, 11. 
39Fire-walking was a common performance of berserks. 
9The lampoons were singularly offensive and often indecent, as on this occasion. 


“1$tefni’s mission is mentioned in Kristni Saga, 6. 
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as “a doughty manslayer, a brave man but a good clerk.’” 
By nation a Saxon, he was chosen as missioner because he had 
made Norway too hot for him. He made some converts 
chiefly owing to the Christian ritual splendor, and the value 
the precept of rest on Sundays and holidays always had for 
Norsemen. But he proved as deadly to lampooners as Thor- 
vald, and when outlawed invalidated the sentence by taking 
what he wanted forcibly, vindicating his right by abundant 
proof that his reputation as a manslayer was deserved. But 
force only succeeds when wielded by exceptional men, and 
Thangbrand had to go. These three missions had, however, 
provided a Christian party. Quarrels ensued, and certain 
Christians were exiled.“ They arrived in Norway oppor- 
tunely. 

Olaf angered by Stefni’s failure had forbidden Icelanders 
in Norway to leave. Among these the most prominent was 
Kjartan“ famous for courage and athletic prowess. Unknow- 
ingly he once entered into a swimming contest with Olaf 
himself. This resulted in a friendship based on mutual 
respect. But Kjartan remained staunchly pagan. One day 
he asked a kinsman, Bolli: “Are you ready to take this faith 
the king proclaims?” Bolli answered: “In no way: to me 
their life seems weak.” Kjartan then uttered a Norseman’s 
faith: “I will be no man’s forced man, while I can stand 
upright and wield my weapons. It seems to me little like a 
man to be taken as a lamb from a fold or a fox from a gin. 
Since a man has to die I think it better to do something first 
~ aE, Heimskringla, Saga Olafs Tryggvasonar, and a fuller account of Thangbrand’s 
mission in Kristni Saga, 5, 7, 8, 9. 

*8The chief exile was Hjalti, whom Vigfusson and Powell in the Origines con- 
sider the true champion of Christianity in Iceland instead of Gizur. I have accepted 
the official version because it seems to me more in accordance with the evidence, 
and their sketch of Hjalti seems out of keeping with the general tone of the conversion. 

44This story is found in Heimskringla, Saga Olaf Trygg., 82, 84, and in Kristni Saga, 


11. But Kjartan is the hero of the great Laxdaela Saga, a most magnificent tale, 
and this episode is found there in Chap. 40 (Halle edition). 
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which will be long remembered. . . . To burn the king in 
his house.”** Olaf heard of this from his spies and summon- 
ing them asked who had said it. Kjartan boldly admitted it. 
Olaf speaking with respect dismissed them with a remark so 
uncharacteristic as to be suspect: “Go now in peace. . 

I shall not torment you for thus says God, He does not wish 
any man to come to him by force.’”“* However, Olaf was not 
only masterful but diplomatic; his generosity won. At Christ- 
mas Kjartan and others became Christian in admiration of the 
king and from interest. As Kjartan said: “Our business 
depends on believing that god whom the king preaches.” 

On Thangbrand’s report Olaf was so angered that he forgot 
that God does not want forced men. He imprisoned many 
Icelanders with threats of death or mutilation. But a convert, 
Gizur, in favor with Olaf, suggested that Iceland might be 
converted by common sense. ‘“Thangbrand behaved there as 
here, violently; and it seemed hard to take that from a for- 
eigner.” Olaf agreed to let Gizur and his friend Hjalti try 
gentle reasoning. When they landed in Iceland they found 
the Christian party so strong that it was suggested to divide 
the island between Christians and pagans. Thorgeir the Law- 
speaker was deputed to arrange terms. For two days and 
nights he lay silent upon the ground reflecting. Then he 
decided that two laws would lead to strife and devastation, 
and that all should be baptized and believe in one God: “for 
exposure of infants and the eating of horse-flesh” the old law 
should hold: men should sacrifice in secret if they wished, 
but be guilty if there were witnesses.” This curious com- 
promise succeeded and Iceland became Christian in 1000. 


454 common Norse practice towards enemies. Cf. the burning of Gunnar and 
of Njal in the Njalssaga, and Olaf Tryggvason’s treatment of wizards. 

6] do not think it fair to argue that this shows Olaf to have known that forced 
conversions were not right, but rather it shows that he had glimmerings of the truth 
at times. 

*TThese two practices were pagan. Horses were used in sacrifices. 
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The first bishops* and their successors completed the work 
with comparative ease. Greenland is dependent on Iceland. 
We only know that Leif Ericson was on a missionary journey 
in 1000 when he discovered America, and that apparently he 
was successful, presumably through the Iceland connection.® 

The conversion of the Orkneys was speedier.” Doubtless 
relations with Scotland and Ireland had already done some- 
thing. But when Olaf Tryggvason came there on his way 
to Norway, the Norse were still pagan. As Norway always 
claimed sovereignty Olaf naturally asserted authority over 
Earl Sigurd, the ruler. He made a characteristic speech, 
which ended thus: 


Now Earl Sigurd, things have so happened that thou art in my 
power. ‘Two choices are before thee not at all equal. This is one, that 
thou and all thy subjects shall accept the true Faith, become my men 
and be baptized. Thou shalt have . . . honor from me, and . 
which is worth more, rule in eternal bliss with Almighty God. The 
other choice is evil, that now thou shalt die, and I shall fiercely let rage 
fire and sword over the island, burn men and dwellings . . . And if 
thou takest up this last choice, then shalt thou and all who believe in 
false gods, after speedy death, be shamefully tormented in hell-fire by 
evil spirits for ever. 


This speech, eschatologically perhaps admirable, was 
hardly conciliatory. Sigurd refused baptism. Olaf seized 
the Earl’s son, and drawing his sword spoke again: “Now 
thou shalt see that I will spare no man who will not serve 
God. . . . Therefore, I will at once slay thy son before thy 


48]sleifr son of Gizur was the first bishop. The later history of the Church in 
Iceland is found in Hungrvaka, the Thattr Isleifs, and a number of other sagas 
dealing with great Churchmen. Most of them are in Origines. 

49Cf. Heimskringla, and the sagas of Eric the Red, and the other references given 
in my article in THOUGHT, June, 1927. 

50Heimskringla, Saga Olafs Trygg., 47, and Orkneyinga Saga, Jarla Saga, 12 et 
sqq., in the Rolls Series; or Orkneyinga Saga, edited by Anderson, Edinburgh, 1873, 
the extracts from Flateyjarbok, p. 210 et sqq. 
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eyes with this sword, unless thou and thy men serve my God.” 
Sigurd gave in at this threat, and he and his men were bap- 
tized. Olaf left behind priests to complete the work and 
wisely took Sigurd’s son as hostage. This conversion was 
final; we hear of no more difficulties. One of Sigurd’s sons 
Thorfinn® finished the work. After a stormy youth he sailed 
to Rome, got absolution for his sins, and returned zealous 
for religion and good government. Ultimately the Orkneys 
produced the most saintly Norseman, St. Magnus.” 


VI 


Obviously this story of the conversion of the Norse is too 
great to be adequately treated in a small space. We must 
be content to indicate the main interests. The manner of 
conversion is unique. Not even Charlemagne among the 
Saxons so depended on force as did the two Olafs. This 
forceful evangelization, undesirable in itself, was natural to 
the people and inevitably accompanied the assertion of royal 
authority. It was inevitable that if a king had strong feelings 
on matters religious, he should compel his subjects to share 
them. Christianity in the North, therefore, owes everything 
to kings. Only Iceland, always, thanks to distance, freer, 
knew of a rational appeal. 

Further, undesirable as forced conversion is, this was not 
merely formal. The change of religion accompanied the 
acceptance of loyalty to a king; this even when forced was, as 
we know from history, not merely formal. A man forced to 
pay homage was expected to be loyal; his character and cir- 
cumstances would decide whether he was. Thus the semi- 
feudal view of religion did not make Christianity an affair 


51] bid. 
52Ibid., Magnus Saga. 
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of baptism alone. Religion had a hold, if anything, slightly 
stronger than ordinary feudal loyalty. 

But this feudal influence was a weakness. Religion was 
primarily an allegiance, not knowledge and love. Only grad- 
ually was the work completed by the addition of fuller 
knowledge and true devotion. This is important for early 
medieval history. In many ways the barbaric influence is 
best exemplified by the Norse. Remembering that barbarian 
conversions were incomplete at baptism, and not necessarily 
completed in one man’s life, that all Western Europe was 
influenced by these half-converted barbarians, we can see that 
the work of reformers, of Dunstan, Odo, Bruno, and espe- 
cially of Hildebrand, was more than half a work of conver- 
sion, not indeed of baptism but of adequate instruction and of 
stimulating devotion.” 

Finally this conversion repays study, for it is the work of 
the Dark Ages. Only with Nicholas Brakespeare did the 
Norse come into effective contact with general reforms. They 
knew not the celibacy of the clergy, nor clerical independence 
of lay power (actually their tendency was to identify the 
two) and, studying their conversion, we are reminded of the 
forgotten virtues of the Dark Ages, their rarely realized diffi- 
culties, and their appalling conditions. 

I trust, then, it has not been a waste of time to have followed 
the Cross carried by as strange bearers as ever it found. 
Surely it is a broadening of experience to have met Olaf 
Tryggvason, Thangbrand and St. Olaf. Such experience 
should help us, not to lose our ideals, but to widen our charity 
and our understanding. The Church is the mustard tree, 


53[t is failure to understand the amazing evils of the Dark Ages, and that these 
evils were largely the outcome of clerical dependence on lay power, that so ruins 
most accounts of the Hildebrandine movement. If we once grasp the difficulties 
the reformers had to overcome, we are bound to recognize the magnitude of the 
work that under God saved Christianity in the West from the fate of the Erastian 
East. These difficulties we can see very fully illustrated in Norse Christianity. 
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and in its branches all the birds have built. To know these 
Northern saints helps us to understand the infinite appeal of 
God. They were saints under strange difficulties, with little 
knowledge or example to help them, saints because of the dour 
determination with which they followed Christ to the best of 
their ability. The spirit that animated them, that induced 
them to risk all in their blundering effort to extend the honor 
of the God they had come to love, would, were it in us, lead 
us to the very heights of sanctity. I laughed once, to think 
that these grim warriors were saints; I have grown to love 
and venerate them. Est mirabilis in sanctis suts. 





Can Europe’s States Unite? 


ROBERT SENCOURT 


years in Europe radiates from the center of power to 

hamlet and workshop in vibrations of argument and 
answer relating to this absorbing question. The felicity of 
generations is involved in it. 


T° Europe learning to unite? The history of the present 


I 


Nowhere in the world is life so crowded in details and fine 
issues, nowhere does the memory of the past so richly endow 
the heirs of ages, nowhere is the art of living so serenely con- 
summated, as in the countries between the Danube and the 


Irish Sea. The springs of their unity are old, deep and strong. 
It is now approaching three thousand years since the Greeks, 
finding in and through the senses the record of an invisible 
reality, preached that the ordering mind was master, and 
subjected the complex phenomena of life and creation to the 
science and art of wise living. On the “Republic” of Plato 
and the “Politics” of Aristotle was founded a scheme of life 
and creativeness which sought to make each man part of an 
ordered society which by the governance of reasonable ideals 
would retain the state of Atlantis where’ 


in all meekness of wisdom they dealt with each other and took all the chances 
of life, and despising all things except virtue, they cared little what happened 
day by day, and bore lightly the burden of gold and of great possessions; for 
they saw that if only their common love and virtue increased, all these things 
would be increased together with them, but to set their esteem and ardent 
pursuit upon material possession would be to lose that first, and then virtue 
and affection together with it. 


1Plato, Critias; Ruskin’s rendering. 
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Into the society fashioned by these ideas, where Oriental 
abstractions as well as the interests of the day were at issue 
with the activity of mind, the Romans brought the systems of 
law and governance. Christianity reorganized the whole 
with the power of a more abundant life where justice, and in 
fact all the natural virtues, were subordinated to, and at the 
same time reinforced by, the tranquil but mastering power of 
a wonderful and sacred mystery which gave men the power to 
exchange mercy for revenge, and sacrifice for the love of gain 
and pleasure. Men saw that the world’s ideal republic was 
in fact the City of God. Such was the ideal of Europe’s 
unity. For ages the lust of men and the power of great 
princes competed with a unifying Church, until at last, in 
spite of individual zeal, the arbitrariness of temporal power 
appeared to dominate the ideal of a Christian society. Men 
rejected the idea of a benevolent law supreme among nations, 
and within nations. Kings, and afterwards democracies, 
announced themselves as final; and the more powerful classes 
openly exploited the less powerful. For theories followed 
the ambitions and tendencies of men. On one side the law of 
supply and demand, on the other the balance of power by the 
organization of conscripted armies were preferred to submis- 
sion to benevolent laws. But as an ambitious restlessness dis- 
turbed within each nation the balance between rich and poor, 
so the heads of each nation looked upon the other with feelings 
both more fearful and more aggressive. Thus, after often 
being driven by wars into new combinations for centuries, with 
a shocking suddenness which settled down to an obstinate 
ferocity, the order and mutuality of commerce and culture in 
Europe were exchanged for general havoc in which the cen- 
tral nations sundered the powers on either side which engaged 
against them; and Europe stopped four years of killing so 
that the victors might more completely disrupt and weaken 
the central tract that they had vanquished. 
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In the midst of this sinister business, voices which were 
sweet and suave recalled the certain blessings of order and 
of peace. Europe’s racked constitution gradually recovered 
from the paroxysm, and it was seen that life, though greatly 
changed, might be lived, and yet more finely lived in relation 
to the laws of living. The forces of order engage those of 
danger so much more stubbornly and over a front so much 
wider as man has subjected material powers. We see now, 
therefore, in Europe a new series of organizations develop- 
ing the forces of unity against the menaces of revenge, of 
suspicion, and of rivalry. A generation which remembers 
the trenches and the rationing will not quickly have them 
back; men who are paying war taxes up to a third of their 
income, or half of their inheritance (for militarized govern- 
ments ignored immemorial theories as to the sacredness of 
property, leading to a revolution greater than was to be ex- 
pected from radical reformers) will hesitate before they 
invest in another. Informed persons who know what ad- 
vances chemists have made in the devilish art of destruction 
since the last days of gas and bomb in 1918 will not engage 
without deep questioning in a contest indescribably ghastlier. 

So that against the old jealousies and revenges, accentuated 
as they are by excessive manufacturing, and in most countries 
by increasing populations which keep finding it harder to live 
on what their countries grow, there are enterprises novel and 
ancient, speculative and practical, which engage on a great 
project which is, as people began to see during the last assem- 
bly of the League of Nations, no less than to turn Europe’s 
chequers of races, religions and languages, into a federation 
of united states, in which each, though integral and sovereign, 
will unite with the others for security and mutual advantage, 
recognizing, above the sacred traditions of their nations, the 
norm of a unifying law. Europe’s ancient threads of idealism, 
worked together into an embroidered canvas which with all 
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its rents and flapping tatters is still the Christian religion, are 
to make one effectual canopy over the societies, committees 
and offices in which theorists, politicians and traders collect 
to adjust the discrepancies, and lessen the dangers of a nation, 
or of a class, whose interests seem hostile to another’s. But as 
Europe pullulates and as invention gives men rights over more 
diversion and more comfort, the task becomes more difficult. 
Civilization’s most august complexity is threatened from 
many quarters and lacks the fortification of a unifying 


authority. 
II 


Here then are the passions and weaknesses which threaten: 
ambition, revenge, fear, pride, misunderstanding and ignor- 
ance; and the most dangerous mixture of them is that which 
combines them all in a certain patriotic fury which sees in 
one’s own nation all the virtues, and in the nation chosen for 
the enemy everything which is contemptible and devilish. 
This was the mood of war, and its mustard made propaganda 
hot. There are in Europe a good many who keep the old 
habit, and do all they can to make trouble. Daudet and 
Maurras in France, Westarp in Germany, Maxse and the 
editor of the Morning Post in England are people of this 
stamp. There seems about them all a great deal of convic- 
tion and vigor, and they arrogate to themselves the names of 
patriots. But what they call patriotism is hysteria. They are 
unwilling to admit to tribunals, or to weigh matters in the 
scales of justice; they are disobedient to law, and have no 
belief in peace or order. They cannot face issues clearly, and, 
though many of them are fond of sane living and simplicity, 
they lack the practical energy which will bring these ideals 
into closer touch with the masses of the people. 

But fortunately there are other sets of people who are busy 
with just the matters which are distasteful to this type. By 
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study, by articles and books, by exchange of ideas and culture, 
by commerce, by travel, these saner and more practical people 
support the institutions and the congresses which are now 
working with remarkable energy to show the sovereign states 
of Europe how, and how far, they may unite. 


III 


A famous English writer once said of his wife, “She is a 
mud fort: you can fire broadsides into her; nothing happens.” 
That was the idea of many Europeans towards America till 
she entered the war, and entering it, decided it. She not only 
decided the issue, but the terms of her representative were 
those which stopped the killing. But more than this, it was 
the influence of Wilson which forced into the treaty of peace 
the foundation of the League of Nations. The mass of Ameri- 
cans did not understand so keen a sense of responsibility for 
Europe, and in his last days, after he had seen how much he 
had bored the Middle West, Wilson asked himself if he were 
not ahead of his time. 

But are the traditions and masterpieces of Europe of so 
little value to American culture, is the well-being of Europe 
of so little advantage to American business men, that the wel- 
fare of Europe is no concern of theirs? —The Monroe Doctrine 
goes back a hundred years, and we live in an age when a man 
has crossed the Atlantic alone in the time a train takes from 
Brussels to Rome. The intercourse between the two conti- 
nents gives sustenance to millions as it gives diversion and cul- 
ture to most of those who matter most. It was an American 
poet and writer in Geneva, George D. Herron, a radical 
reformer, who first interested Wilson in Geneva as a center, 
and who kept him in touch with it and with the new ideals 
which Europe constructed after shells and bombs had shat- 
tered the ones before; and it was fitting that an American 
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President should impose on a society of nations to work for 
peace in Europe. And, though in spite of the paradox that 
the States should themselves reject the scheme which their 
representative insisted on the world as a whole accepting, and 
though this embarrassed the League at Geneva in its first 
difficult days, so that it was attacked from every quarter, yet 
now, as a matter of fact, the League is just as happy without 
the States of America. That is because the League is begin- 
ning to discover that its main business lies in uniting the 
states of Europe. That delicate task would not be helped by 
the presence of a preponderating influence from another con- 
tinent, or by delegates who felt they must justify by doing 
something their responsibilities towards remote electors who 
were dubious, or who inherited from another country feelings 
quite separate from those of the country that had adopted 
them. Such is the view of Sir Eric Drummond, the prudent 
Scotsman who is Secretary General of the League. 
Washington compromises by sending to Geneva a Consul, 
Somerville Pinkney Tuck, who is in the position of a Consul 
General, and who, by a lifelong connection with European 
affairs (for his father was a Judge in cosmopolitan Cairo), is 
capable of keeping the League and America in direct touch 
with one another. But as a matter of fact, America’s informal 
relations to the League are close. At one time or another no 
fewer than two hundred and fifty Americans have been con- 
nected with it. Apart from private work both in the Secre- 
tariat, and in special commissions, the government has sent 
official delegates with plenipotentiary powers, official dele- 
gates with a watching brief, and thirdly, experts nominated 
by the State Department at the League’s invitation. An 
American was designated to the committee which settled the 
Aaland Islands’ dispute; another presided over the Memel 
commission; a third acted as counsel for Germany with regard 
to Upper Silesia; Americans have been especially busy in 
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international health work. The State Department sent a 
strong delegation to advise about opium traffic in 1923, just 
after sending Miss Grace Abbott to advise about the traffic in 
women and children. Three Americans in succession presided 
in turn over the commission for Greek refugees. The States 
have by solemn treaty become part of the mandate system. 
Two Americans have been in charge of the financial recon- 
struction of Hungary; an American delegation, fifteen strong, 
attended the economic conference. Four different delegations 
of Americans have attended discussions on the question of dis- 
armament; and an American committee, including Charles 
W. Eliot, Charles Horner Haskins, Vernon Kellogg, Herbert 
Putnam and Elihu Root among seven others, collaborates in 
intellectual cooperation; finally it was an American, Gompers, 
who played the most important part in introducing into the 
Peace Treaty the labor clauses which led among other things 


to founding the International Labor Office. Although the 
States, therefore, are not officially represented in the League, 
it is clear that many leading Americans see that the unity of 
Europe, as shown in the central organization of Geneva, 
affects them and their ideals too closely for them, as individ- 
uals, not to participate. America’s United States should not 
participate, however, in uniting Europe’s States directly. 


IV 


It was natural that Americans should cooperate most closely 
in the question of commerce and industry (for if President 
Coolidge had had his way, Congress would have voted the 
expenses of the economic delegation), and it is just in this 
way that Europe is finding itself most definitely forced to 
unite. The old fallacy of high tariffs in a self-sufficient 
country has been proved too absurd of late years in Europe. 
So great an authority as Hartley Withers is speaking of the 
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time when Europe will be what the States are, and what 
Germany made itself, a Zo/lverein, a tract within which trade 
works free. Germany and France came first to agreements 
about steel and potash; and Locarno and Thoiry prepared 
for the economic agreement signed in August last. This 
agreement, though it did not effect a deeper unity of feeling 
between the two countries, did make it possible for them to 
work together more closely in matters of mutual profit. 
Although it was not followed, as many hoped, by a reduction 
in the occupying army, it was itself a realization of the work 
done in June at Geneva. That Conference saw the greatest 
obstacle to Europe’s prosperity in tariff barriers; it lamented 
the burden which armaments put on trade; asked for the help 
of scientists, teachers and writers in spreading precise infor- 
mation, and laid down wise rules for the farmer, the manufac- 
turer, and the laborer, so that each might have the advantage 
of what was being done by his own trade in other countries 
and in his own country by other trades. These were not vague 
platitudes. They looked very closely at the difficulties, and 
gave an exact count of what were and what were not insuper- 
able, but pointed out to the inevitable difficulties arising from 
dumping, from protection, and from subsidies. The aim of 
the Conference was to induce Europe to unite by using by all 
the advantage that any country had in producing, instead of 
seeking to penalize another’s advantage, so that other countries 
should be attracted to do something to which they were not 
so well suited. For that is what the old system was. The 
Conference in one word showed how cooperation, instead of 
being a shibboleth, could be made into a working scheme. 


V 


And what then is the meaning of Geneva? Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, on September 10, 1927, explained how far the 
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should be attracted to do something to which they were not 
so well suited. For that is what the old system was. The 
Conference in one word showed how cooperation, instead of 
being a shibboleth, could be made into a working scheme. 


V 


And what then is the meaning of Geneva? Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, on September 10, 1927, explained how far the 
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great power of the British Empire, which like the United 
States is itself a League of Nations, could go in guarantees. 
It could pledge itself to a supreme issue, like the Franco-Ger- 
man frontier, no more. The League of Nations is a society 
where discussions are aired for mutual information; it is not, 
and it can never be, in really important matters, a coercive 
power. No one can mean that little Geneva is meant to be 
what Washington is to the States. As in the September days 
the delegates came together from India, from Persia, from 
Ethiopia, or from New Zealand, what did it mean to them? 
An azure lake, dotted with ferries and sails, emptying itself 
into a swift flow of blue-green water, on clear days the glister- 
ing pyramid of Mont Blanc, a medieval cathedral bared for 
Calvinism, white swans taking the crystal flood with their 
strong webs, or fostering cygnets beneath the waving branches 
of Rousseau’s Ile des Bergues—and in all this, crowded hotels, 
and a succession of parties, and daily meetings, now in the 
staid little Salle de la Réformation entered through the Hotel 
Victoria, now in the “Palace of Nations” which was once the 
Hotel National. Is this Swiss bourgeois primness the ma- 
chinery of the millennium? Is this where the world is to 
realize in some new and awful blessedness the meaning of a 
world remodeled by the last century of invention? When we 
have heard the League’s modest, useful record: Aaland 
Islands, Memel, ‘Upper Silesia, Vilna, Albania, Corfu, East- 
ern Carelia; of the Mandates and Minorities and Free Ports; 
of the steps taken against the traffic in women and children; 
of the health organization, especially with regard to cancer, 
tuberculosis and malaria; and of the labor office—we are still 
far from arriving at the means of making the world happy, 
or indeed of giving it a guarantee against war. 

It is excellent that the League should gather information, 
and its commissions assert how common sense can be practic- 
ally applied. The League costs the whole world less than one 
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battleship costs one country. But excellent as the investment 
is, much more than this is needed. L’Europe Nouvelle is the 
title of an international weekly in Paris, and indeed Euro- 
peans live in a new continent. The old German Emperor, who 
has never moved out into the Europe of since the war, shows 
how far it has changed. In the little country house at Doorn, 
the bearded and sorrowful man with the clever young wife 
revolves imperial state, and the causes of the war, and of its 
end, and of his fall. But who else thinks about such things? 
His faithful Field Marshal takes his place, head of a nation 
which has turned its officers into bank clerks, its princes into 
motor manufacturers, and makes an economic bond with the 
France it fought. It is the old Germany with the old order, 
the old delight in lakes and forests, in punctuality, respect, 
and culture. It has recaptured its genius without the help of 
princes or their courts, though it had so many of them. Insist- 
ing on an open field for the efficient, such as other countries 
have, it wins the attention of Europe through the conciliatory 
brain of a bourgeois bull. Dr. Stresemann is a much less 
attractive figure than the Emperor William, or perhaps than 
even Bismarck. But he is doing a nobler work. He aims not 
at finding a pretext for aggression, not at making prestige a 
menace, but in solidifying the creative relations of peace. 
When he speaks, no one can ignore him. 


VI 


Yet anyone who has worked hard in the relations of the 
New Europe, or who knows the usefulness of the League, can- 
not but ask himself a very searching question: What is the 
meaning of the League’s most interesting organ, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice? Where is the solid faith 
in principle which will generate the force to work for right 
when men are doubtful about their transient advantage? The 
New Europe, far from being a palace of rational architecture, 
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has been since the war began a roar of machinery grating from 
bad adjustments. Spain has fought in Africa; Bolshevism has 
everywhere spread a disruptive propaganda; jarred curren- 
cies have revolutionized nations, and kept whole countries 
starving, and made trade almost hopeless; there have been ten- 
sions of panic with regard to Germany, and unscrupulous 
exploitation of its weakness; the fear of its joining German 
Austria to the Reich; Poland has divided East Prussia from 
the Reich, fought the Soviet, and risen to be a nation as strong 
as Italy was fifteen years ago; Hungary complains of the 
Petite Entente of Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Jugoslavia; 
millions of men have been unemployed, and trade has suffered 
great depressions which with war taxes have prevented men 
from saving. This has been the condition of the august con- 
tinent of Europe, the continent which has been moulded by 
Christianity. 

No wonder that it has struck responsible Christians, and 
that we have seen a great movement towards Christian unity, 
and that its result has been anticipated in some definite expres- 
sions. ‘The first of these was the Conference of Politics, 
Economics and Citizenship which was the work especially of 
the Bishop of Manchester in 1924. The Stockholm Confer- 
ence took place in August, 1925, and expressed in very clear 
and striking terms the conclusion that Christians had been 
unworthy of their opportunities and that they must bend their 
energies to supporting international peace. The reason why 
so many eyes were turned towards Stockholm, said the London 
Times, September 3, 1925, is “to be discerned in a discontent 
with merely political solutions of difficulties which go down 
into the foundations of human sentiment and feeling.” The 
Conference attempted to form a Christian international which 
should be “equally opposed to a national bigotry and a weak 
cosmopolitanism.” ‘They aimed at making peoples, and espe- 
cially the rising generation, as much interested in the achieve- 
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ments and advance of mankind as a whole as in that of their 
own nation. Finally they said with regard to labor that “we 
share their aspirations after a just and fraternal social order 
through which the opportunity shall be assured for the 
development, according to God’s design, of the full manhood 
of every man.” 

Two years later, the Conference on Faith and Order met 
in Lausanne. They sought not the application of Chris- 
tianity but the belief and constitution of it. Some may think 
that such a conference had little to do with European unity; 
but the truth is that in seeking deep in thought and feeling for 
a principle of unity, in attempting to deduce principles of in- 
spired thought and sacred government for the Christian 
sects, the aims of this conference reached down to probe 
and excavate the ground on which Hurope'’s unity and the 
world’s justice can alone be laid. 

The Catholic Church is not wrong in its insistence that the 
doctrines of Christianity, its love of heroic virtues, and its 
hidden springs of Divine power, are those by which alone 
the nations of Europe will attain a just and lasting peace. No 
organization has been more active in warning and in conciliat- 
ing the nations of Europe than the Vatican. It is now nearly 
sixty years since it prophesied that competition in armaments 
would lead to an internecine struggle. This idea filled the 
mind of Leo XIII. Among the thankful and conciliating 
passages of his encyclical Preclara gratulationes of 1894, he 
inserted these striking words: “For long years, we have been 
living in a peace more apparent than real. The prey of 
mutual suspicions, the nations have caught the fever of arma- 
ments. This state of armed peace has become insufferable.” 
Those who lived another thirty years saw his tragic warning 
fulfilled. But he had not been idle. He said in the same 
pronouncement that “to put an end to the ambitions, the crav- 
ings, and the rivalries from which war arose, one must come 
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back to the Christian virtues, and above all to justice.” When 
the Queen of Holland invited him to lend his moral support 
to the peace conference of 1899, he spoke of his ministry 
“being invested from on high with the mediation of peace.” 
These were not idle words. In his encyclical In plurimis of 
1888, he had actually used the expression League of Nations 
(soctetas nationum). It is unnecessary to refer to the part that 
Benedict XV played in the fight for peace, or to his encyclical 
Pacem Dei of 1920. 

The present Pope has gone even further. The Holy Year 
was dedicated to the conjoint and single task of joining peace 
with Christian unity. The peace of Christ in the reign of 
Christ has been the motto of the Pope’s reign, and remarkable 
utterances with regard to the East, with definite approaches 
towards the Church of England have shown on one side what 
his bold moves towards political conciliation between France 
and Germany have shown on the other. As Count Sforza has 
pointed out, any person who indulges in vague remarks about 
harmony in the world as a whole is eluding the crucial ques- 
tion which is peace in Europe. It is in Europe, not in Asia, 
that civilization is threatened; and in Europe—where of 
course Catholicism is obviously the principal religion—the 
Pope has opportunities which cannot be ignored. He needs 
to attract the attention of all Christians, and to give them a 
sympathetic lead. As long as Christianity puts its own divi- 
sions first, it can do little for international unity. The Pope is 
logical and wise in joining the one work to the other. His 
own Church, above all in its life and traditions, represents the 
continuing traditions of thought, of law, of moral earnestness 
and Christian light and grace, some of which from the time of 
Plato have, now in one form, now in another, so nobly inspired 
the guiding minds of Europe. Perhaps nothing is more inter- 
esting than the relation between Rome and Geneva. Begin- 
ning with doubt, the Vatican gives now a benegrolent approval. 
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Its relation to the League is like that of the States. Better for 
not having a formal continuous relation, the two, as occasion 
arises, assist each other with mutual service. The League con- 
centrates on practical details; it lends to older institutions the 
function of inspiration. 


VII 


The task awaiting the guardians and inheritors of those 
sublime traditions is more pregnant in the possibilities of good 
or evil than at any time before. The Conference on Popula- 
tion which met at Geneva under Sir Bernard Mallet, a week 
after the Lausanne Conference had dispersed, reminded us all 
of the fineness of the issues. The powers of science, the taste 
for travel, the complex machinery of international trade, the 
peffection of new inventions, the vast hordes of men involved, 
the delicacy of the adjustments, the sinister efficiency now 
gained in the art of destruction, the control that governments 
have assumed over private life, the rapidity of communica- 
tions, all throw men into an interdependence which if inter- 
rupted, or twisted awry for partial or impatient ends, disor- 
ganize the vast complexity of man’s order, and throw it under 
influences more brutal, more venomous, more far-reaching 
than any we have known before. Dim fears of such disaster, 
acute suffering from neglect of these great new truths have 
goaded Europe into safeguarding and considering her unity. 
There are some who think she concentrates on it too much. 
The Persian delegate arose, on September 15, in the Salle de 
la Réformation and complained that no country in Asia was 
given a permanent seat in the Council of the League. And 
if Canada, why not Persia? The contention only reminds us 
that the League is mainly Europe’s affair, and that Europe’s 
main business is in Europe. She is indeed beginning to pay 
practical attention to all the immediate details of her adjust- 
ment. But in this feverish preoccupation with the phenomena 
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of unrest and their causes, she needs to give more attention 
than she is doing to what goes, as the London Times said, “‘to 
the foundations of human sentiment and feeling”; approach- 
ing those, she sees that they are one with the origins, the 
growth, and the masterpieces of reasonable thought. For 
when feeling and thought unite, as they do unite in life’s full 
tides, so that profound and passionate emotions drench prac- 
tical or speculative issues with floods of vitality, so that the 
searching and soaring vigor of thought presents the nature of 
man with considerations which thrill and ennoble his heart, 
he finds himself tranported into a mystical region where his 
will becomes the instrument of powers higher than his own. 


Reason has moons, but moons not hers 
Are mirrored in her sea; 
Confounding her philosophies, 
But oh, delighting me! 


In that elevated joy which man attains in finding and 
exploring the sublimer reaches of his social life, and only so, 
he solves the problems which in their baffling intricacy arise 
out of his rich, crowded, voracious life among Europe’s espe- 
cially nice adjustments. Never so much as now did Europe 
need wise and great leaders who, scanning the depths and 
heights, learn the charity which humbles itself to deal with 
immediate and pressing details, so that these in their new 
crops of variety grow in a beautiful order according to the 
sacred principles which keep the universe in tranquil opera- 
tion from plasm and ameeba to the glittering stars. Thus the 
passage of years with all their vicissitudes offer ever newer 
and richer varieties of things and thoughts. The sacred in- 
spiration is strong; the providence is perpetual; the struggle 
avails; the guidance is founded on intrepid faith, faith in the 
Redeemer in whose light the ancient philosophies reached a 
finer appositeness, for from Him and through Him and in 
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Him are all things. Never bolder than now was the voice of 
the guardian. With many of her thinkers haphazard, selfish, 
shallow and clouded, Europe slowly learns. She has travails, 
threats and ambushes before her. But she has that within her 
which will face all those, and make her through them a finer 
alchemy than in the divided days when smaller populations, a 
weaker control over the powers of nature, or the exploitation 
of the new world, allowed her members to be dissolute and 
slipshod. She is now so organized that to survive at all her 
members must be framed together to the building up by 
charitable wisdom of one closely knit and active body. In 
this, her work is not, can never be, all her own. It needs 
the support of a universal sentiment of justice so that the 
tribunal which functions in connection with Geneva can be 
so altered and enlarged that not Europe only but the world 
can refer to an accepted court. 





The Decembrists 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONISTS 
PRINCE SERGE WOLKONSKY* 


examples of revolt against authority, but these were 

either local riots provoked by famine, plague and 
other such like calamities, or by the misgovernment of the 
local authorities, or disorders headed by some sort of criminal 
pursuing his own interests, or, lastly, petty court revolutions. 
It is the insurrection of the so-called “Decembrists” which 
took place in December, 1825 that we can consider as the first 
real revolutionary movement in Russia, as that movement had 
for its object the limitation of the autocracy by a constitu- 
tional government, the liberation of the serfs, i.e., abolition of 
slavery, and the granting to Russia of liberal reforms. 

A group of officers, all belonging to aristocratic families, 
who took part in the Napoleonic wars became acquainted with 
social life in Europe and realized the difference from the life 
at home. Returning, they could not but wish for a change. 
These young men, intelligent, educated, glowing with patriot- 
ism, but absolutely inexperienced, decided to bring about the 
above-mentioned reforms and for that purpose formed a 
“Secret Society”: first only in St. Petersburg in 1816, and 
later a branch in the south of Russia. Emperor Alexander I 
was acquainted not only with the ideas of the “Society,” 
but with many of its members. Believing, however, that no 


[a millenarian history of Russia shows us many 


*The author of this sketch is the grandson of the Decembrist Wolkonsky, in whose 
archives all the documents and letters of the family from 1803-1866 were kept up to 
the Revolution of 1917. The publishing of these documents was commenced in 1915; 
unfortunately, only one volume, instead of the six intended, appeared in 1918, the rest 
of the archives being destroyed by the Revolution. This sketch, appears in its original 
English form, and represents selections of the archives, compiled from memory. 
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serious action was possible on their part, he thought it not 
worth while to prosecute them. Left to itself, the “Secret 
Society” could peacefully develop, but owing to the lack of 
ways of communication and the diffusion of its members 
throughout the vast expanses of Russia, it had no means of 
strengthening its organization. 

Nevertheless, the leaders waited only for.a good opportun- 
ity. Alexander I dying without issue, the throne was to pass 
to his next eldest brother Constantine, but the latter had long 
before resigned his rights. The crown consequently was to 
pass to his younger brother Nicholas. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this arrangement was not duly proclaimed and on the 
Emperor’s death a confusion ensued, some taking the oath 
for Nicholas, who was in Petersburg, and some for Constan- 
tine, who was then absent in Warsaw. The leaders of the “So- 
ciety” thought this a good moment for open revolution and led 
out their regiments (2,000 men in all) into the Senate Square 
in St. Petersburg on December 14, 1825. A fight ensued which 
ended in the speedy crushing of the insurrection. This un- 
successful attempt showed still another weak point in the 
conspiracy: it had no roots. —The common people knew noth- 
ing about it; the soldiers followed their officers either as a 
matter of discipline, or else, through misunderstanding, they 
cheered the “Constitution,” thinking it to be the feminine for 
Constantine and the name of Constantine’s wife! 

Many were arrested. One hundred and twenty-one’ were 
tried by court martial, five of the leaders were sentenced to the 


1All the criminals, their term of penal servitude having expired, either naturally or 
mitigated by special manifestos, were bound to pass the remaining years of their exile 
in localities specially assigned for them and always under the severe supervision of 
the police; to this continuation of punishment we have to give the name of “settlement,” 
as we have no better juridical term in English corresponding to it; for the convict 
settlements known in English history were places assigned for convicts only, while the 
Russian convicts could be “settled” by twos and threes among the inhabitants of the 
ordinary villages. 
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gallows and the remainder exiled to Siberia for twenty years’ 
penal servitude and “settlement” for life. Among them was 
Prince Sergei Grigorievitch Wolkonsky. 


I 


Prince Sergei Wolkonsky belonged to one of the oldest 
aristocratic families, as a descendant of Rurik, the founder of 
the Russian state in the eleventh century. His father was a 
general, took part in Suvorov’s campaigns, and later was Gov- 
ernor-General of Orenburg, a large province in the Ural 
mountains. He died in 1824. His mother, the Princess Alex- 
andra Nikolaevna, was one of the first court ladies, attached 
to the person of the Empress. . The “Decembrist” Sergei 
Grigorievitch had a very brilliant career and at the age of 
twenty-three was already major-general. He took part in 
fifty-eight combats during the Napoleonic wars, saw the 
festivities of the Congress of Vienna, and in 1815 in Paris 
witnessed the return of Napoleon from Elba. He married 
Marie Nikolaevna, the daughter of General Raievsky, the 
defender of Smolensk during Napoleon’s invasion of Russia 
in 1812, and a prominent figure in the battle of Borodino. She 
was eighteen years younger than her husband. They were 
married in 1825, and at the time of the insurrection Marie 
Nikolaevna was in her father’s country seat near Kiev await- 
ing from day to day the birth of a child. 

As soon as she realized that her husband’s fate was irre- 
vocably to be exile and penal servitude in Siberia, she decided 
to follow him. She had to endure a terrible struggle with the 
members of her family, who seemed ready to do anything to 
prevent her going. The Wolkonskys and the Raievskys, natur- 
ally, quarreled. Her father, when bidding her farewell, 
threatened to curse her if she would not return. Her mother 
was the most indignant of all. But nothing could alter Marie 
Nikolaevna’s decision. 
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After the birth of her son Nicholas, she went to \Petersburg 
and visited her husband in the fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul; then, while the trial was going on, she lived in the 
country, and in the autumn of 1826 returned to Petersburg 
to solicit permission to follow her husband to Siberia. As that 
permission could be granted only by the Emperor, she was 
obliged to address him a letter. He answered by an autograph 
letter, giving her leave to go, although he warned her of all 
the restrictions that awaited her. These words, however, not 
only did not stop her, but seemed to give the final impulse for 
departure. 

She received the Emperor’s letter in the evening and at four 
o’clock in the morning she had already started on her journey. 
She left her son with his grandmother, her mother-in-law. 
The child died in 1828. On her way she had to pass through 
Moscow, where she stopped with her sister-in-law, the Prin- 
cess Zenaide Wolkonsky—a beautiful, high cultured and tal- 
ented woman, the friend and protector of poets, writers and 
artists. ‘The Princess Zenaide arranged a party for Marie 
Nikolaevna, who remained hidden in a room adjoining the 
drawing room, for fear of betraying her emotion. She listened 
to the music and repeated again and again: “More, more! 
Only think—I shall never hear anything more.” 


IT 


Maria Nikolaevna left for Nerchinsk’ in the very midst of 
the Christmas holidays. Before leaving she received another 
message from her father, who was in the country: “It is snow- 
ing, I wish you a good and safe journey. I pray God for you, 
you innocent victim, that He may comfort your soul and 
strengthen your heart. . . .” Maria Nikolaevna passed Ka- 


*Nerchinsk, an insignificant little town in Transbaikalia, Siberia, about 6,000 miles 
from St. Petersburg. 
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zan* on New Year’s Eve; passed the brilliantly illuminated 
windows of the Noblemen’s Hall, where the guests in fancy 
dress and masks were just entering. At this very moment 
her sister Catherine was writing the first letter addressed to 
Irkutsk,* dated: “The 31st December of the sad year 1826.” 

The kibitka’ bore Maria Nikolaevna into unknown dark- 
ness. Feeling that midnight was approaching, she sounded 
the chimes of her watch and after the twelfth stroke wished 
the coachman a happy New Year. 

It is almost impossible for us to conceive what the Siberia 
of those days was. Not only the Siberia of recent times, with 
a railway, a fleet in the waters of the Far East, a university, 
etc., but even the Siberia of the fifties of the last century, the 
Siberia of Muraviev-Amursky’—with Amur annexed to it 
and an outlet to the Pacific—seems quite a different world in 
comparison with the Siberia of the twenties. It was at the 
end of the world; there was only one way out and that was to 
come back by the way one had gone in. 

No one could understand them; the exiles were considered 
castaways, while here, in Petersburg and Moscow, was life; 
but for the travelers, on the contrary, life was there, in Siberia, 
and the castaways were those at home. So they went as if on a 
holiday. This feeling was produced by inner causes and was 
not the outcome of external circumstances; and only because it 
was so strong could it triumph over all the obstacles: the oppo- 
sition of the family, the difficulties made by the authorities, 
and lastly the terrible conditions of the life. 

The following details of an economic character convey some 
idea of these conditions. In the place where M. N. was about 


8Kazan, a large university town on the Volga, about 1,000 miles from St. Petersburg. 


‘Irkutsk, the capital of Siberia. 

5Kibitka, a kind of covered sledge. 

6Muraviev-Amursky, Governor-General of Eastern Siberia from 1841-61 one of 
the noblest and ablest administrators, who received the title of “Count Amursky” for 


annexing the Amur province to Russia. 
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to live, no thread was to be got; sewing had to be done either 
with fish guts or Chinese silk, when there happened to be any 
about; there was no clockmaker, even in Irkutsk (the clock 
ordered from Petersburg arrived smashed to bits) ; there was 
no dentist, and M. N. was forced to cauterize her own aching 
tooth with a red-hot nail; there were no chemists, leeches were 
brought from a place 2,000 versts distant; medicines from 
Petersburg were either ordered with an eye to the future, or 
they arrived too late. All this M. N. did not know and did 
not worry about; her only thought was the help she was to 
bring. No, she did not reflect and she did not know where 
she was going to. This she understood only on reaching her 
destination. When, after a journey of eight weeks, on arriving 
at the little village which skirted the Blagodatsky Mine, she 
stepped out of the kibitka, and, with the unceasing grind of 
the sledge slides still humming in her ears, she entered the 
izba’ and looked around the small room that she had hired— 
so small that her head and feet touched the opposite walls 
when she lay in bed—then, and then only, 8,000 versts from 
home did she realize whither she had come and to what she 
had condemned herself. 

Gradually the silence of the desert around her crept stealth- 
ily into her soul. She had come for her husband’s sake, but 
what could she do for him? She had to sign a paper in which 
she promised to see him only twice a week, and that in prison, 
in the presence of an officer, and not to speak any language 
with him except Russian “and especially not to say anything 
unsuitable.” All the rest of the time, what could she do for 
him? At five in the morning, when she heard the clanging 
of the prisoners’ fetters, she knew it meant they had started 
to their work; at eleven, that they were returning. When she 
strolled over the bare hills she might suppose that perhaps 


"Izba, a Russian peasant’s house. 
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her husband could see her from his cell and know that she was 
well. This was the barren fruit of her sacrifice. 

From Nirchinsk, in the last letter she wrote to her husband 
before their meeting, she said: ‘At last I am in the promised 
land” (Me voila enfin dans la terre promise). At the gates 
of the “promised land” the wives of the Decembrists met an 
official barrier; this barrier lifted reluctantly, though lift it 
did, but only before the unyielding heroism of their stubborn 
wills. Nicholas I in Petersburg gave them leave to depart, 
it is true, but at the same time gave instructions to the Gover- 
nor of Irkutsk to hinder their arrival. 

In these dismal surroundings, which we have but lightly 
touched upon, the only gleam of light came through the 
mail. But how little it brought and how rarely! Not till the 
fifties, the period of Muraviev, did a continuous tinkle of post 
bells ring from the Baltic to the Pacific; but in those days 
the mail left ‘Petersburg once a week, and from Irkutsk 
onwards sometimes only once a month. And to what acci- 
dents was it not exposed: overflowing rivers, snowstorms, 
wrong addresses, miscarried letters! It took nearly three 
months for a letter to come from Kiev, where her family lived. 
One had to wait half a year for an answer. How could one 
keep up a correspondence, especially a business correspond- 
ence, under such conditions? The correspondence with her 
own (Raievsky)* family was quite animated, but not very in- 
teresting, and not in the least consoling. It contained very 
little love and very little comprehension. 

When one compares the scantiness of what she received and 
the poverty of her surroundings, one is amazed at the wealth 
of her inner world upon which she based her modest and poor 
life. One is filled with respect for that firmness, that courage 
and that steadfastness with which she pitted her individuality 


8In 1814 at the siege of Paris by the Allied armies General Raievsky was one of 
the commanders. 
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against overwhelming difficulties. In this country, where for 
months at a time the temperature was far below zero, she 
gardened; amid surroundings where all higher interests 
would seem necessarily to give way to the unceasing struggle 
for existence, she found time for the piano and for copying 
for her sister Sophia in Little Russia, the music which Zenaide 
sent her from Italy. She collected for a herbarium of Siberian 
flora for a certain Dr. Dauler in Petersburg, and made a col- 
lection of minerals for her son Nikolenka when he should 
grow up. 

In these surroundings, where it would appear as if all per- 
sonality would be effaced under the constant pressure of law- 
lessness, she was above it all, always neatly dressed, even to 
the gloves and veil. There, in this endless, uniform, linger- 
ing, hopeless succession of days, she observed the family anni- 
versaries, birthdays and name’s days with a sort of religious 
punctiliousness. 

Marie Nikolaevna grows even greater when one studies her 
in her relationship with others. Her desire to help knew no 
limit and her readiness to help was marvelous considering the 
scantiness of her resources. In Dmitriev-Mamonov’s book, 
“The Decembrists in Western Siberia,’ Princess M. N.’s 
name is only mentioned three times, but each time in connec- 
tion with pecuniary aid given by her to one of the exiles there. 
Not only material help came from her. How touching are also 
the cases of her insight into the inner life of others! For 
instance she arranged that a Koran in Tartar should be sent 
to a certain Tartar convict who had been unjustly condemned ; 
to a Jewish convict she sent a Hebrew Bible. 

It is not surprising that people of her own class thought and 
felt like this; but the way in which she and the wives of the 
other Decembrists were treated by the people, the peasants 
and the convicts, was significant. Never did these ladies meet 
with anything but consideration and respect. The letters of 
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the old folk give touching evidence of the kindly memory 
they had left behind them. It is likewise significant that the 
population had one common name for the Decembrists, viz., 
“our princes”; not surprising, considering that such names as 
Troubetskoy, Wolkonsky, Odoievsky, Bariatinsky, Obolensky, 
Schahovskoy figured among them. 

We have depicted the Princess M. N.’s character as pre- 
sented to us by the letters of the first eleven years of her stay 
in Siberia. During this time the exiles were not allowed to 
write; the one record we have of all the sad history of these 
eleven years is from the Princess’s able pen in her fine and 
good handwriting. This period of eleven years commenced 
in the Blagodatsky Mine, where she hired a small room in a 
peasant’s hut, and paid ten paper roubles per month for it (3 
roubles 50). This included fuel and water. She shared this 
room with Princess Troubetzkoy. Then a move was made 
to Tchita. Here she lived in the second story of a deacon’s 
house. Their friend, the wife of the Decembrist Entaltzev, 
joined them here. They had a large room, and as the house 
stood high above the river, they had a fine view of the Altai 
mountains and they could amuse themselves watching the 
fishermen below their windows. It was here, in Tchita, that 
M. N. gave birth to her infant daughter Sophy, who only 
lived a few hours. M. N. describes in a letter how from her 
bed she saw Sergei Grigorievitch pass the window carrying 
away the little coffin. After two years in Tchita the exiles 
were transferred to Petrovsky Zavod. Nearby here the 
Princess at first shared her husband’s cell in the prison, and 
then settled into a house of her own. 

Of the material life of the exiles we shall speak later on. 
They had hard times, and the correspondence written during 
all this period bore the impress of the patient struggle against 
distress, want and deprivation. There was a great change in 
the conditions of her life when M. N. went to live in the 
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prison. She had already suffered long the thought that she 
did not share the hardships of her husband’s imprisonment. 
If she refrained from taking any steps to bring this about 
before, it was only because she feared that after having been a 
resident in a prison, she might lose the right of returning to 
Russia and would have to dismiss the hope of seeing her son. 
But on Nikolenka’s death this consideration no longer held 
good, and the last inducement her family held out thus ceased. 
Her parents and her sisters now knew that she would not try 
to return. All her thoughts now centered themselves on the 
hope of getting permission to live in the prison with her hus- 
band. She appealed to her father for help. It is evident, 
from one of his answers, that he was attending to this matter, 
but at the same time it is clear that he was not at all so keen 
that his daughter’s petition should be granted. But M. N. 
worked also through another channel; she had also asked her 
mother-in-law to support her petition. She had to wait for a 
long time. Meanwhile, in 1828, the condition of the state 
prisoners was alleviated by the removal of their fetters. At 
length a letter came from the old Princess: she had read the 
letter to the Emperor, and he answered that the petition would 
be granted as soon as Sergei’s cell would permit of it. 

Those who know court life will understand how difficult 
it was to take such a step, especially in those days. Those who 
know what Nicholas I thought of the Decembrists will un- 
derstand how hard it was to approach him and plead for 
those whom he wished to forget and whom nevertheless he 
remembered to his last days. The case seemed hopeless. 
Royalties are only too glad to lavish favors as they proceed 
upon their brilliant course of carefully prearranged events, 
but they greatly resent any interfering obstacle which may 
arise to claim their attention and disturb the accustomed tenor 
of their way, anything they would like to forget and that insists 
upon thrusting itself upon them against their wish. But, 
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nevertheless, the old Princess was successful in obtaining for 
M. N. that which she pleaded for with tears. In the autumn 
of 1830 the exiles were transferred to Petrovsky Zavod, to a 
large barrack-like prison especially built for them. M. N. 
followed them to share cell No. 54 with her husband. 

We possessed a small water-color sketch of that cell. Some 
blue material, a curtain brought from Petersburg, was thrown 
over the timber partitions in one corner; a sofa stood by one 
of the walls with a round table in front of it; the clavichord. 
the same which Zenaide had ordered to be fastened to the 
kibitka, stood by the other wall; the Princess M. N. in her 
typical head dress is seen playing on it; Sergei Grigorievitch 
in his prisoner’s garb is leaning against the wall near the 
clavichord. Above the sofa hangs the portrait of M. N. 
Raievsky; above the clavichord hang other small portraits, 
medallions and miniatures; many of these, in spite of their 
small size, can easily be recognized. This picture of cell No. 
54 was interesting. It was done before the window was 
pierced. For a year after their arrival the wives of the exiles 
had petitioned for this. Among the illustrations in the 
memoirs of the Princess M. N. Wolkonsky there is a bird’s- 
eye-view of the prison; it is signed: “Clerk Kerensky.” 

When the time came that the prisoners were allowed leave 
of absence occasionally from the prison, the Princess Wolkon- 
sky set up her own house. The wives of the others followed 
her example. All these houses stood in a row in the same 
street, nicknamed by them /a rue des dames. The house of 
the Wolkonskys was the last but one, on the left-hand side, 
going towards the church. Here the Princess M. N. gave 
birth to two children—one a son, Michael, born in 1832, and 
the other a daughter, Helen, born in 1834. 

Naturally the authorities are never mentioned in their let- 
ters. But a gallery of dismal portraits is given in the 
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“memoirs” and reminiscences; the blackest figures are those 
of Burnashev, the overseer of the Nerchinsk works—a brutal, 
rude man—and Governor-General Rupert. His name is con- 
nected with a sad event in the life of the Decembrists. In 
1841, on the occasion of the marriage of the future Alexander 
II, then heir to the throne, the Government wished to confer 
a favor upon the exiles. It was decided that their children 
should be educated at the expense of the State, the boys in mili- 
tary schools, the girls in institutes, but a clause was added— 
the children had to drop the family name and to be called 
after their fathers’ Christian names, Sergeev, Vasiliev, etc. 
The exiles were given forty-eight hours to think this over. 
They refused the Tsar’s favor, stating that such renunciation 
of their family name would sever the last link with the past 
and, moreover, would put the children in the position of being 
illegitimate, and would reflect dishonor on their mothers. The 
Governor-General Rupert, when he sent in the written an- 
swers of the Decembrists, added his own opinion, stating that 
he thought the exiles by their obstinate conduct had forfeited 
“all rights to any clemency on the part of the Government.” 

In the long list of sinister names gratitude makes the name 
of Commandant Leparsky stand out in a halo of light. Not 
one of the numerous books left to us by the Decembrists but 
dedicates some pages of warmest appreciation to this man. 
Our archives record two episodes which we noted. When 
M. N. was awaiting the birth of her second child, General 
Leparsky sent the midwife to her two weeks before the date 
she had herself fixed. After the birth of the child, he wrote 
to Sergei Grigorievitch, asking him not to allow his wife to 
write herself, and offered to announce the event himself to 
General Raievsky, and, he added “. . . the Princess Trou- 
betzkoy can surely give the news to the Princess Alexandra 
Nikolaevna.” 
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The Wolkonskys were transported to the “settlement” 
before the term of hard labor expired. This is how it hap- 
pened. On November 1, 1835, the old Princess Alexandra 
Nikolaevna died. She left a letter addressed to the Emperor 
in which she asked him to allow the return of her son from 
exile. This request Nicholas I, certainly, could not fulfil, but, 
we quote His Majesty’s own words, “to do honor to the 
memory of the late Princess,” he permitted the above transfer 
to the Wolkonskys. Thus his twenty-years’ term of penal 
servitude, which had already through previous ukases been re- 
duced to fifteen years, actually was whittled down to nine and 
a half. (It is interesting to note, that one of these mitigating 
ukases bears the date of December 14.) But the change 
did not take place quickly. The negotiations with St. Peters- 
burg concerning the choice of the locality were endless. Nich- 
olas I expressly wished that Wolkonsky should be settled in a 
place where there were no other Decembrists. This news 
threw them into despair. First of all it was painful to be sep- 
arated from their comrades; secondly the vicinity of medical 
assistance was indispensable for them and for the children. 
They accordingly asked to be allowed to settle in the same 
place as Doctor Wolf, their friend who had been in a neigh- 
boring cell. The solution of this question took two-and-a-half 
years; fellow exiles, whose term of release ended after that of 
the Wolkonskys, were able to leave before them; Petrovsky 
Zavod was emptied, and yet they waited on. At last came the 
order that they were to be settled in Urik, a small village near 
Irkutsk. There they built a summer cottage on a picturesque 
spot, on the banks of the beautiful river Angara, among rocky 
hills and woods. They called it “Kamtchatnik.” We had two 
water-color sketches of it; one of the house, with the river be- 
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yond; the other, from the river on to the house. It was cosy 
and inviting. 

Here began that life, still remembered by the old folk of 
western Siberia, that life which gained for the Decembrists 
the gratitude of the inhabitants unto the third generation. 
The “settlements became the nests of culture, and the centers 
for spiritual enlightenment. Each family took several chil- 
dren from among the local inhabitants, to live with them and 
be brought up among them. In early childhood they were 
educated and brought up by the ladies, and then they passed 
on to be trained by the men. Thus in the beneficial atmos- 
phere of cultured family life they were taught science and art, 
and matured in mind and soul. All this had to be carried 
on under the perpetual fear of Governor-General Rupert’s 
suspicions. 

They often used to assemble to debate or to read lectures; 
they liked to discuss different topics; they ordered books and 
magazines and arranged reading rooms. Life was very ani- 
mated, especially in the summer; iater on the families were 
allowed to live in Irkutsk (Princess Wolkonsky was allowed 
to go there only in 1845), and the husbands to visit them once 
or twice a week. Finally the husbands obtained permission 
to settle in the town, but on approach of summer everyone 
returned to the country and the life in common, in which 
the local inhabitants took part, was soon in full swing. This 
move generally took place on Whitmonday. The Wolkon- 
skys and the Troubetskoys traveled together in a whole pro- 
cession of carts; “our princes” brought hampers for the inhabi- 
tants who streamed out to meet them waving the twigs of 
young birches, typical of the Russian Whitsuntide, and show- 
ered gifts of milk, hens, eggs, etc. upon them. “The princes 
have left,” “the princes have arrived,” were terms expressive 
of the new epoch which they had brought in their wake. The 
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spring holiday became a standing custom which lasted for 
twenty years, right up to the departure of the Princes. 


IV 


Gradually the Urik colony’s center of interests was trans- 
ferred to the town (Irkutsk). At first many difficulties con- 
fronied them. The permission, which came from St. Peters- 
burg, for them to live in the town, was not to the taste of the 
local authorities. They adapted themselves with difficulty to 
this penetration of the state prisoners into the midst of the 
Irkutsk inhabitants. This brought about many false situations. 
Once M. N. wishing to give her daughter a treat, took her to 
the theater (if one can so style the barn where theatrical pre- 
sentations at that time were given). Shortly after an order 
was issued, prohibiting the wives of State prisoners to appear 
in public places of entertainment! M. N.’s appearance at a 
musical evening in the institute once provoked an order of a 
similar kind. The repetition of such orders on the part of 
the Governor assumed such an offensive and insulting char- 
acter, that M. N. wrote about it to her sister Orlov. The 
latter showed the letter to her husband’s brother, who was 
then at the head of the Police Department, and as a result, 
Governor-General Rupert was severely told to make a differ- 
ence between State prisoners and their wives, who, having 
followed their husbands of their own free will, were not to be 
subjected to the rigor of the law. During the whole time of 
exile this was the first letter in this more lenient spirit. But 
the old state of affairs left its traces for a long time. 

The new order commenced in 1847 with the arrival of 
Governor-General Muraviev to Irkutsk. This man of rare 
qualities who had done so much for Siberia, proved himself 
the defender, the protector, the friend of the Decembrists from 
the very first day he assumed office. He raised them, if not in 
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the civic, at least in the social sense and reinstated them in 
the place which the high quality of their education and cul- 
ture entitled them to occupy. 

Life took a simpler turn; the program changed. The life 
of a large provincial town with its perpetual round of trivial 
events was calculated to draw the community into its vortex. 
We may add that the Decembrists, who for the past fifteen 
years had been deprived of all social life, when they suddenly 
found themselves in the whirlpool of a Government town, 
threw themselves into it heart and soul. The habit of talk 
and debate they had acquired made it impossible for them to 
keep out of it. But, handicapped by their position, their efforts 
could not but remain barren; they talked, debated, approved, 
criticized, but they could not act in any way, or exercise 
any influence. This often caused them great irritation and 
sometimes they felt as if they could not even carry on. Life at 
this perpetual boiling point, aimless and restless, made M. N. 
in her letters sometimes betray symptoms of fatigue. 

The Wolkonskys were now in possession of a house of their 
own in Irkutsk. Their wooden house in Urik had been pulled 
down, transported and rebuilt in the higher part of the town; 
the view from every window was magnificent. This house 
afterwards was converted into a municipal school. In 1916 
it was proclaimed a historical monument. The small street 
in which it stands bears the name of Wolkonsky. The school 
was the possessor of an ikon which had belonged to the Wol- 
konskys. Only fifteen years ago you could still find relics of 
the Wolkonskys in houses in Irkutsk and Petrovsky Zavod. 

Helen, the daughter of our Decembrists, when barely six- 
teen married a certain Moltchanov, a man of excellent char- 
acter and one of the ablest officials of Governor-General 
Muraviev. She was the first who came from Siberia—she 
was the dove sent out from the ark. Her father’s sister, her 
aunt the Princess Sophy Grigorievna Wolkonsky, was, of all 
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her relations, the one to whom she became most attached. This 
close friendship sprang from both having a high, active im- 
agination, a certain exalted aloofness and a scorn for the outer 
forms of life and customs of society. 

Two incidents occurred during Helen’s stay in Petersburg 
which show how Nicholas I felt about the Decembrists. 
Sophy Grigorievna’s husband, Prince Peter Wolkonsky, who 
had been Alexander I’s Chief of the General Staff, on 
Nicholas I’s succession to the throne was appointed Minister 
of the Court, which post he filled up to his death. He became 
very much attached to his wife’s beautiful and charming 
niece, liked to spoil her. Among other things he often invited 
her to the Italian opera, to his large Ministerial box, which 
was opposite the Imperial box. Once, during an entracte, 
Nicholas I asked the Prince: 

“Who is that beautiful girl sitting in your box?”—‘My 
niece.” 

“What niece? You have no niece.”—“My niece Wolkon- 
sky.” 

“Which Wolkonsky?”—“The daughter of Sergei.” 

“Oh, the one who died.”—“He is not dead, Your Maj- 
ee 
“When I say that he died, it means that he is dead.” 

When the Prince Peter was dying it was Helen who nursed 
him. The Emperor used to visit the sick man nearly every 
day, and Helen, not wishing to be seen by him, used to leave 
the room when the Emperor was announced. This the dying 
man did not, apparently, notice. Once, however, the Emperor 
was announced while she was sitting by him, fanning away 
the flies; she folded the fan, preparing to leave but the old 
man murmured: “Stay.” The Emperor remained by his 
bedside for twenty minutes, was most kind and attentive, but 
took no notice of her and did not address a word to her. She, 
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however, serenely continued her task of fanning away the 
flies. This incident occurred in 1852. 


V 


When the Crimean War began, M. N. had to go through 
a severe trial. Sergei Grigorievitch resolved to ask for per- 
mission to enlist as acommon soldier. In the soul of the sixty- 
four-years-old warrior military ardor flamed up anew. All 
M. N.’s entreaties were useless; he had already begun to pre- 
pare a petition to the Emperor, and it was only when his wife 
pointed out all her own sacrifices and begged him for the sake 
of these and for the children’s sake, to make a sacrifice on his 
side that he yielded and abandoned his project. But neverthe- 
less the Decembrists were heart and soul in the war; in fever- 
ish excitement they looked out for the news, alas! so belated. 
They had no doubt about the final issue, they firmly believed 
in the triumph of the arms which forty years ago had deposed 
Napoleon. From far away Crimea came echoes of battles rag- 
ing around the strongholds of Sebastopol, and from the East 
news of encounters between Russian whalers and the English, 
in the mouth of the Amur and in the Sea of Okhotsk. But 
gradually the ardor of the old warriors became less and less, 
their hopes faded. In 1855 Nicholas I died. The reader can 
hardly believe it, yet it is true that on hearing the news Sergei 
Grigorievitch wept like a child. 

The Crimean war brought Russia to the brink of capitula- 
tion. —The Emperor was dead; his successor, as is always the 
case with a new monarch, was an unknown quantity, especially 
so to our exiles. Sergei Grigorievitch, as well as all those 
round him, were accustomed to look upon Nicholas I as the 
foundation of the Russian Empire; to him the change was 
tantamount to ruin. Who would be able to keep Russia on her 
feet? Who except Nicholas had the force for this? Alas! 
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they, as so many others, confounded two ideas: they had ex- 

perienced oppression, but oppression is by no means power. 
That was the mistake made by many, and not only then but 
also in the days to come. 

For a long time the letters betray not the slightest hint of 
even a glimmer of hope. Alexander II ascended the throne 
on February 19, 1855 and it is only in April that M. N. 
inquires, almost casually, if there is any sort of movement. 
Little as this is, still it shows that they were waiting. But 
most certainly the idea seemed impossible, that the son of 
Nicholas I should grant a full amnesty to those who had 
rebelled against his father. How little the Decembrists 
thought of the possibility of leaving Siberia is proved by the 
following. 

M. N. had much trouble in obtaining permission to live in 
Irkutsk, but when that change brought no improvement in 
her health, she at last asked for leave to go to Moscow and 
consult the doctors there. The petition was granted, but the 
curious thing is that her request contained the condition that 
she would not accept the permission to go unless she were 
allowed to return to Siberia. This only proves how little the 
exiles foresaw the possibility of a return home. It was Helen 
who, through the intercession of the Grand Duchess Marie, 
the Emperor’s daughter, obtained the permission for her 
mother to come to Moscow. 

In the summer of 1856 every one was streaming into Mos- 
cow for the coronation. The young Michael Wolkonsky, who 
was then in the service of Governor-General Muraviev, and 
had just fulfilled an official mission in Petersburg was given 
leave by his chief to go abroad. He had lately returned from 
his journey and got permission to stay in Moscow and see the 
festivities. A feeling of general enthusiasm reigned. The 
national wound, received at Sebastopol and superficially 
healed by the Treaty of Paris, was no more felt. All eyes were 
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expectantly fixed upon the Kremlin and every one was busy 
with preparations for the festivities. 

At last came the long expected day, when the Tsar’s word, 
deciding the destinies of the exiles, should be spoken. On the 
morning of the coronation day nothing was yet known; at 
least not to Sergei Grigorievitch’s children; the answer to all 
their questions was a shrug of the shoulders. Helen and her 
brother sat in Kremlin square in the places reserved for the 
public; everywhere round them they saw happy faces and 
people congratulating each other on new favors received, but 
about their father—nothing. So the day wore on. Only when 
they were at dinner in their apartment suddenly the bell rang. 
It was a courier from the Kremlin for Michael Wolkonsky 
with a summons to appear before the head of the Police, 
Prince Dolgorouki. A moment of bustle and excitement en- 
sued. Wolkonsky hurried to the Kremlin. He entered the 
anteroom and the official went to announce him. Prince 
Dolgorouki came out to him with a packet in his hand and 
said: “The Emperor, hearing that you are in Moscow has 
ordered me to deliver the manifesto to you which grants 
pardon to the Decembrists, so that you should take it to your 
father and to his comrades.” How this news was greeted in 
the home it is needless to describe. Wolkonsky started that 
very evening. Moscow was all ablaze with lights and ringing 
with shouts and cheers when, bearing the manifesto of pardon, 
he started off on the same road by which twenty-nine years 
ago M. N. in her kibitka had wound her way to Nerchinsk. 

Meanwhile the new Emperor, making his round among 
his guests at the court hall in the Kremlin Palace, suddenly 
stopped. He whispered to one of his suite, asked something 
and made for the crowd. It gave way for him on every side 
and the Emperor proceeded as it were through an ever length- 
ening human corridor. At last he came to a stop before a 
beautiful dark-haired woman. “I am happy,” said Alexander 
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II, “to be able to bring back your father from exile, and glad 
to have been able to send your brother for him.” Helen, all 
in tears, made a deep reverence. 

No one had ever accomplished the journey to Irkutsk in so 
short a time as did the young Wolkonsky. He was on his way 
fifteen days and nights without stopping, and in the end he 
was so shaken, and his whole body so bruised, that the last 
hours, unable either to sit or to lie down, he supported himself 
on all fours. On his way the exiles or members of their 
families, living in near villages, came out on the highroad to 
meet the messenger of joy. They waited patiently on the 
roadside or at the post stations, so strong was the feeling of 
expectation, so great the certainty that he would come. The 
messenger would stop his horses, read the manifesto, if the 
crowd was large, or just drop a few words if there were only 
a few people, and speed on his way. A wave of relief passed 
over the whole of Siberia. Wolkonsky reached the banks of 
the Angara at night. A wild wind was blowing, the dark sky 
lowering with heavy clouds. He hired a boat. The strong 
current of the surging river carried the boat to the left while 
the town on the hill seemed to drift away to the right. At last 
he landed, flew uphill to the town and quite out of breath he 
rushed on through the well-known streets to the well-known 
house. He reached the door and pulled the bell. ‘“Who’s 
there?” rings out his father’s voice. “It is I, I who bring 
pardon!” The door flew open and in the darkness father and 
son fell into each other’s arms. Immediately they told all 
the others and no one went to bed that night. But only a few 
were still living to enjoy the newly granted liberty. Nineteen 
was all that was left—left of one hundred and twenty-one! 

Sergei Grigorievitch’s preparations were short. In a week 
everything was sold up and the packing done. 

Sergei Grigorievitch and his son left for Moscow on Sep- 


tember 23, 1856. 
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The Imperial Ukase, which condemned the Decembrists, 
also deprived them of their titles. Consequently Wolkonsky’s 
children, born in exile had no right to the title or to rank as 
nobles; their official denomination was “the children of the 
State prisoner Wolkonsky.” To restore all the civil rights to 
his children was Sergei Grigorievitch’s dominating idea. 

As the fate of their children was not mentioned in the mani- 
festo of pardon, Princess M. N. addressed a petition to the 
young Empress Marie upon which an additional manifesto 
was issued conferring the title to Michael S. Wolkonsky anew. 

But though Sergei Griegorievitch’s thoughts were all for 
his children he was in himself not a vain man; his natural 
modesty did not desert him even in the zenith of his brilliant 
career. But to be deprived of his military decorations which 
attested to his bravery and his devotion to his country was the 
one thing which grieved him sorely. Two of his orders were 
especially dear to him; the Military Cross of St. George, re- 
ceived after the battle of Preussich Eylau (1806) and the 
Medal of 1812. He sent in a petition to the Minister of the 
Interior, begging him “to lay on the footsteps of the throne” 
his most humble request that the return of these orders should 
be conceded to him. “They are dear to me as tokens that I 
once had the happiness of shedding my blood for Russia.” 
Alexander II granted this last request of the Decembrist. 
Two and a half years before his death Wolkonsky received 
the orders and never parted from them again. 

The winters of 1859 and 1860 our Decembrist and his wife 
spent partly in Rome and partly in Paris in order to recover 
their failing health. The day of the abolition of serfdom, 
February 19, 1861, found Sergei Grigorievitch in Paris. It 
was the crowning moment of his life. He was assisting at 
the Te Deum in the Russian church when the manifesto was 
read out from the ambo. Can one describe, can one imagine 
what he felt when he heard the Tsar’s words being read from 
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the altar steps, words proclaiming that for which he had suf- 
fered penal servitude and exile! Indeed he could exclaim: 
“Now Thou dost dismiss Thy servant, O Lord, in peace.” 
M. N. died in 1863 in her fifty-eighth year; the life of 
Sergei Grigorievitch was but a slow physical decline. His 
mind was clear; only a day before his death he wrote letters 
and gave orders about the magazines which were to be ordered 
for the next year. His end was peaceful. Death came silently 
and did not struggle with life, but waited until life gave him 
up. In the early morning he confessed and received Holy 
Communion. Then he began to write a letter to his son, but 
became tired and went and lay upon his bed and asked his 
daughter Helen to read to him. While she was doing so she 
suddenly noticed that his breathing had become difficult and 
accelerated. She changed the magazine she was reading for 
the Gospels and continued her task. And so he slipped away 
to the sound of that reading, on the morning of November 28, 
1865, having attained his seventy-eighth year. 


VI 


The Decembrists did not renounce their ideas, but they 
saw that while their acts of violence had met with disaster, 
their aspirations in the natural course of things were develop- 
ing into realities. It is quite natural that they were welcomed 
with kindness and enthusiasm, for they had suffered for the 
very ideals which now filled every heart. The progressive 
movement on the part of the authorities on one hand, and, 
on the other, the violence and turbulence of the Decembrists 
having calmed down, compromise brought the once opposite 
poles together. But again in this compromise the Decembrists’ 
opinions fundamentally underwent no change. They re- 
mained what they had been. 

The revolutionists of the following generations liked to 
think themselves genealogically connected with the Decem- 
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brists; they considered that they had sprung from them. In 
the revolutionary literature the Decembrists occupy a place 
of honor and their portraits are reproduced in it. They are 
considered the cornerstone of the future movement and they 
are looked upon, if not as the responsible factors, at least as 
the original associates of the common cause. 

We presume we have given a clear picture of the spirit 
which animated our Decembrists. Without the slightest hesi- 
tation one can assert that their ideas in no way corresponded 
to any of those of the later Russian revolutionists. To them, 
for instance, the idea of emigration seemed quite impossible. 
They thought, first of all, that a man must have the courage of 
his opinions in his own country, and not seek refuge abroad. 
They certainly had the right to speak thus; had any of us made 
such a statement, the answer would have been obvious: “Well, 
then try.” But they, who had paid for their ideas by thirty 
years of exile, they, indeed, had this right. And again they 
thought that to sit in London and to wash one’s country’s dirty 
linen with the eyes of the whole of Europe fixed on you, as 
for instance Herzen in his “Kolokol” had done, was not 
worthy of a man who loved his country. Thus thought the 
Decembrists, who had not a particle of hate in them—they 
were all love. They wanted nothing for themselves, they 
wanted everything for others. Sacrifice dictated their actions, 
not the desire for gain. 

On the other hand the spirit of class-warfare, which was 
seething within the other revolutionists of a later period, 
adulterated the sincerity of their feelings, dimmed the clarity 
of their vision and condemned them to perpetual partiality. 

Such were the “nihilists” of the seventies, and the ter- 
rorists of the following years up to the Russian Revolution. 

Is it necessary to point out the difference between our 
Decembrists and the Bolshevists, who have done nothing for 
the people and whose preposterous ideas of liberty have been 
duly appreciated and condemned by the United States? 
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practice, it has often been a cause of not only surprise, 

but even of regret that, in respect of educational sys- 
tems and principles, the religious revolt of the sixteenth cen- 
tury evoked no new theories, led to no distinctive departures. 
Yet that troubled age did open a long period of arduous con- 
structive work in education, culminating in the stabilized 
success of the Counter-Reformation. 

Quite other were the consequences of the revolutionary 
epoch, 1775 to 1815, in regard to European education. 
Viewed in relation to practical provision for schools and 
scholarship, the revolution was essentially and exclusively de- 
structive. Those forty years of international disturbance and 
devastation opened a wide chasm in what should have been a 
path of progress leading to ever wider popular facilities for 
cultural training. This interruption has not yet been bridged 
over in either Latin or Teutonic Europe. But the very nature 
of the forces operating during that radical upheaval through- 
out Europe, served to unsettle many of the structural princi- 
ples on which must rest any true system, any ordered sequence 
of plans for public education. The French Revolution did 
call out into new and malignant energy the ancient tenets of 
state control and state monopoly of education. The new 
French advocates of this policy, 1918 to 1927, avow their in- 
spiration by Condorcet, 1793; and Condorcet in his turn, like 
Lepelletier and the other classic orators of the Convention, 
appeal to Plato. The revolutionary age thus brought into 
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crucial controversy, as a question of natural right in conflict 
with domination by the secular power, the supreme educa- 
tional issue of the modern world, the issue concerning the true 
place and the true function of religious knowledge within the 
school system and within the educative process. Should in- 
struction in religion be excluded from schools and from school 
curricula? If not totally excluded, may it be treated as a 
merely adjectival or incidental addition to the education pro- 
vided in the school—optional, permissive, debarred the use of 
the standard school hours? In either plan, religious know- 
ledge would clearly claim no real educative status, no sub- 
stantial and ordinary place in education. It would in effect 
be denied the opportunity to leaven, to inform that form of 
education given in the schools of the people. 


I 


The two main positions here indicated are to be seen at 
work in large areas of the world today. France, for instance, 
affords a rigorous example of the method of exclusion, ap- 
plied on a vast scale since the legislation of 1880-1886 and 
1901-1903. Less positively hostile to religious knowledge are 
the systems of secular schools so long established in the United 
States and in the Australian Commonwealth. The policy of a 
strictly secular education has been applied in forms hostile to 
religion, or again, indifferent to or neglectful of it; it has even, 
in certain rare cases, been benign towards it, though not posi- 
tively helpful. All three attitudes of the secularist state sys- 
tems are also at work today in secondary education, in uni- 
versities of various types, and in technical or industrial 
schools. There was in the late German Empire, and there 
still are, traces of another policy which had much significance 
in its day. The state, within the “mixed” schools of the state, 
has been known to make a full course of religious instruction, 
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elementary and advanced, an obligatory subject in the state 
curricula of education. Religious teaching was to be found 
within the primary and the secondary schools of Germany, 
from 1871 to 1919, as a prescribed part of the work of every 
student, the particular “confessional” type being elective. 
Thus a “mixed” secondary school exhibited in many cases 
three or even four parallel courses of religious instruction, 
Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, Hebrew, extending over nine 
years, enforced, regulated, examined on by state authority 
active in conjunction with more or less willing ecclesiastical 
powers. But the neutral state saw to it that the religious 
knowledge thus given was effectively “insulated.” Within 
the curriculum of the “mixed” school, where the various sub- 
jects prescribed were taught by a “mixed” staff of teachers 
who were civil servants, state officials, before all else, even a 
full course of religious instruction, however comprehensive 
and well organized within itself, however well taught even 
by a trained theologian, could exercise little if any formative 
influence on the total education there given. Such a system 
might be made to some extent tolerable, by careful and con- 
siderate working policies. But it was obviously open to the 
suspicion that in its administration the neutral state would be 
but skilfully utilizing ecclesiastical authority, and even the in- 
trinsic content of the religious courses themselves, as an in- 
strument of state influence, working in a “mixed” system, 
tolerating no other form. Something of this same special type 
was also to be seen in the Imperial secondary schools of France, 
as organized by Napoleon, from 1801 to 1814, as First Consul 
and as Emperor. 

Religious knowledge, again, might be so placed in the edu- 
cational work of the school, that it could and would exercise 
its complete power. Yet even in this case, the case of the 
distinctively Catholic school, problems of great moment have 
arisen since the epoch of the French Revolution and the Na- 
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poleonic wars. In all grades of general education, the years 
1789—1815 saw the passing away of one great operative prin- 
ciple in the curriculum and organization of studies, one that 
was prevalent practically from time immemorial among Eur- 
opean peoples. That change affected Catholic schools quite 
as markedly as state, or non-Catholic, or secular schools. Be- 
fore the closing years of the eighteenth century, the structure 
of the curriculum was very simple in its principles. Subjects 
of instruction were dealt with in succession. They were 
taken up, one by one, in a traditional sequence. Each had its 
period of exclusive attention, in its due place and time. This 
held good not only for the secondary and university curricu- 
lum, covering in their fixed order “the seven Liberal Arts and 
the three philosophies,” as the Oxford Statute of 1431 phrased 
it. The same unitary system came to be applied to the pri- 
mary course, all over Europe and European America. Arith- 
metic, the final subject, was preceded in line by writing; writ- 
ing came after reading; reading, in its hour, was separated 
from and placed after spelling; even spelling had its separate 
grades and stages, issuing from the alphabet. 

This “ynit plan” of studies made close cohesion with relig- 
ious education very feasible. Relations to the secular system 
of instruction were obvious and facile; very little was needed 
in the way of adjustment. In all countries these relations 
were, in practice, extremely close. The whole work of ele- 
mentary instguction was done on and through the subject mat- 
ter of religious knowledge. The secondary school of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the grammar school, taught Latin; that was the 
scope of its service. Close interrelation of Latin studies 
with religion was always a simple problem. Even the change 
caused by the Renaissance, when the texts of classical writers 
were the sources of Latin culture, and when Greek was an- 
nexed to Latin as a content subject of lesser grade, did not sub- 
stantially modify the traditional working arrangement. Both 
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the major and the minor subjects were kept, in all European 
schools, under real allegiance to religious knowledge and 
practice; Sturm, Melancthon, Trotsendorf took definite and 
complete measures to realize the full sense of pietas litterata 
in education. The Jesuit and all other Catholic codes, such 
as those of the Oratorians and the Piarists, all provided for 
litterae cum pietate coniunctae. The unit plan, the succession 
of subjects, made it easy to compenetrate the whole treatment, 
first of classical studies, then, in their turn, of the sciences and 
philosophy, with religious ideas, matter, applications. No 
schools existed that had diverged from this principle. Uni- 
versity studies, whether those of the initial faculty of arts, or 
the graviores disciplinae of professional study, which were 
the crown and the final aim of advanced education, all ex- 
hibited the same close connection. Every university in Eur- 
ope was in the closest alliance with a publicly recognized re- 
ligious system. A mixed university population, drawing on 
various religious beliefs, was unknown in any academic center. 
Louvain, the model of Catholic universities, was always con- 
sistent, as it is in recent times, in requiring that all its students 
and all its teachers be Catholic. 

The bold and ordered simplicity of structure in the entire 
educative process and content, which marked the schools and 
universities of Europe down to the epoch of the French Revo- 
lution, is now abandoned. It was a fine system; so fine, that in 
1907, lecturing in the Sorbonne, so distinguished an authority 
on education as Wilhelm Muench of Berlin practically advo- 
cated its recall into liberal or general studies. “Away from 
concurrent and varied series of subjects; back to an ordered 
succession among them,” was his plea. Were it realized, the 
adjustment of Religious Knowledge to that ordered succession 
would, as in the past, be found at once easy and effective. 

The problem of organization which faces any really Cath- 
olic school today is, it will be obvious, much more compli- 
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cated than it was in the past. The modern class takes many 
subjects concurrently. Each week, each day, each session of 
the day palpably exhibits this situation. Religion has now, in 
any really Catholic system, to be made to influence, directly 
and intrinsically, many subjects at once. Again, there is the 
complication arising from the number of teachers concur- 
rently at work in each class. Down to quite recent times, one 
teacher took one class; very frequently, too, that one teacher 
“advanced” with his class each year, over a large tract of the 
secondary-school age. It was then easy for any earnest and 
thoughtful teacher to emphasize continually, in all branches 
of his instruction, leading doctrinal, historical, moral truths; 
the Catholic point of view could be persistently presented. 

Imperial Germany, between the two great wars of modern 
Europe, was careful not to let teaching become specialist in 
type. Even in the highest secondary classes, one teacher had 
specific charge of the class instruction as a whole, and was 
aided powerfully in this duty by having three or even four 
main subjects in his own keeping. He was thus the Ordinar- 
ius of the class: there is a wealth of history and of organization 
implicit in that telling term. The state schools of modern 
France had set aside this policy of unifying control, between 
the same two wars, from 1871 to 1919. But it was definitely 
resumed in 1923, and is vigorously active now; no class is 
minutely sectioned between specialist instructors; some at- 
tempt is made to avoid giving ten disparate educations in place 
of that one education which is always spoken of, but seldom 
realized. 

But the problem of the Catholic school, primary, secon- 
dary, or collegiate, is a good deal more exacting than the sit- 
uation thus partly dealt with by these two leading peoples. 
There has to be a unified and penetrative presentation of 
Catholic truth, in all subjects, in all classes, by all teachers. 
Unless this is secured, then the actual education given is at 
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best Catholic by mere extrinsic denomination. That the posi- 
tive Catholic educational influence in a Catholic school could 
be reduced to this level, is quite conceivable. The ten:ptation 
to take this line of inaction is quite considerable. Li‘tle or- 
ganization is needed. A school may, on this supj sition, 
provide separate and definite hours for religious instruction 
in every class. It may have abundant extra-curricular means 
of Catholic influence—religious services, sermons, sodalities, 
leagues for social action outside the school walls; a-d it may 
thus virtually secularize the teaching of =he usual schooi sub- 
jects, handled by many teachers in many classes every day. 
This will be all the more likely to occur, if textbooks com- 
posed by non-Catholics are freely used. It clearly facilitates 
the admission of non-Catholic pupils to class halls thus adapt- 
ed to their service. It also makes it facile to utilize the services 
of non-Catholic teachers. But it as obviously denudes of 
Catholic spirit the essential hours of activity in the school 
itself. When all is said and done, these essential hours are 
the real thing in any real school. Adjuncts and annexes and 
superadded activities, however attractive and _wever well 
organized, are a very poor substitute for wk t should be 
the spirit inherent in the substantive part of what a school is. 

That such a method of organizing a Catholic school, such 
a system, evacuating the curriculum of its due and vital Catho- 
lic spirit of positive Catholic teaching, is foreign to any true 
Catholic system of education, has on many occasions been 
emphasized by the Holy See. Perhaps the most explicit in- 
stance of such public affirmation is found in the special En- 
cyclical Letter of Leo XIII, issued on August 1, 1897, to the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Austria, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. Directed primarily against acquiescence in the ‘“neu- 
tral” and “mixed” types of both primary and secondary 
schools, the Militantis Ecclesiae letter states plainly what is 
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the due measure of influence to be secured to Catholic teach- 
ing in all school subjects. 


Catholics must have schools, especially for the young, not “mixed,” but 
everywhere their own (ubique proprias.) Instruction is full of danger when 
the religious element is either decayed or rendered null. Let no one think that 
piety can be, with impunity, set apart from teaching and instruction (posse 
pietatem a doctrina seiungi). . . . It is therefore necessary not merely that 
young men should be taught religion at fixed hours, but that all the other 
subjects of their educational course should breathe in fullest measure the 
spirit of Christian piety. If that is lacking, if that hallowed life breath does 
not thoroughly penetrate and stimulate the minds of both teachers and pupils, 
but little advantage will be derived from any branch of study; often the 
resultant losses will be considerable. ‘The acquistion of many branches of 
knowledge must have as its allied function the thorough development of 
mental power. But let religion thoroughly inform and dominate every sub- 
ject of instruction, whatever it is (omnem autem disciplinam, quaevis denique 
ea sit, religio penitus informet ac dominetur). 


A true Catholic education must, therefore, be animated, 
mastered, in every part and element of its whole content, by 
definite and positive religious teaching. Stronger words to 
convey beyond all reach of cavil, this express teaching of an 
essential Catholic principle, could not easily be found than 
those of Rome, thirty years ago. They were uttered publicly, 
on a critical occasion. They were addressed to the Catholic 
authorities in the three areas that make up Central Europe. 
The letter Militantis Ecclesiae, in its closing sections, ex- 
plicitly appeals to the evidence of Catholic tradition in this 
respect, and most of all to the educational action of the Church 
in and after the age of religious revolt, the sixteenth century. 
It concluded by a call to Catholics to set aside all contro- 
versies, all clashes of opinion, and to develop a common policy 
in respect of integrally Catholic education: Quid singulorum 
proderit virtus, ubi nulla sit communis disciplina? 

The practical aim towards which the school organization 
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of a Catholic education should be directed, is here very clearly 
demonstrated. ‘Today we have many subjects to teach; the 
Catholic spirit must penetrate the very marrow of each of 
them. It cannot be left to the precarious fortunes of chance 
comment, casual allusion, incidental reference. The organ- 
ized Catholic school today has, in every class above the 
junior standards, several teachers. The worthy intentions of 
each will avail but little if there is not a systematic unified 
plan of action, a communis disciplina, among them. Vague 
and undefined general understandings are quite insufficient. 
These undefined generalities, commonplace phrasal expres- 
sions in school prospectuses and rules, are utterly inadequate. 
A complete constructive plan, descending to even minute de- 
tails, is essential for every coherent group of schools and col- 
leges. It must be elaborated by faculties and by controlling 
authorities, acting in concert. In no other way can a living 
process be originated. This process has not merely to live, but 
it has to attain a maximum of effective control throughout the 
whole of a very complex situation, made up of pupils, instruc- 
tors, subject matter, teaching methods. With all of these 
aspects it would be impossible and undesirable to deal in a 
survey of general principles. It will be sufficient to point 
out certain leading consequences as regards unification of 
Catholic education as regards the thorough penetration of 
subject matter and methods by a communis disciplina based 
on Catholic doctrine, on religious knowledge. 

Religious Knowledge, as a distinctive subject in the curri- 
culum, is the real power-house in any such distribution of a 
unifying and energizing force. Its complete internal develop- 
ment, according to the law of the Church, calls for a pro- 
gressive elaborateness. In the earlier stages it is substantially 
the communication of instruction and training on a simple 
basis; it is then essentially traditio, a giving of knowledge. 
But by a significant change of expression, this becomes, in 
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the secondary-school years, fuller in content, more intellectual 
in its mental working: tuventus plenius excolatur. It is, in 
fact, a firstrate means of intellectual formation and enrich- 
ment, even if viewed in its natural mental processes as such. 
This is all the more fully secured, if the various branches of 
such a complete course are properly correlated among them- 
selves. It is not enough to have a curriculum including Dog- 
matic Studies, Holy Scripture, Sacred History, Liturgical 
Theory and Practice, Applied Catholic Social Study, de- 
veloping up to the close of advanced general and professional 
education, and intellectually commensurate, in its range and 
treatment, with any subject of humane studies—with History, 
Economics, Physical Sciences and Law. It is not enough to 
have these distinct branches existing within the formal study 
known as Religious Knowledge. /Unless they are fully inter- 
related as between themselves, they cannot fully provide the 
informare, dominari, the entire content of a multiform modern 
liberal education. Left in the state of mere juxtaposition, as 
they too often are left today in many Catholic schools, they 
are likely to be as ineffective as the disconnected engines and 
apparatus of any electrical power-house that could be, but is 
not, a combined unit plant for the production of energy. 
This necessary internal correlation of all the elements in 
a systematic presentation and educating use of religious know- 
ledge is therefore the primary requisite of a Catholic educa- 
tion plan, wherein that religious knowledge will be able to 
do its work, to inform and control all other subjects, to make 
them all, in the words of Leo XIII, christianae pietatis sensus 
redolere. At the school and college age, and for layfolk, such 
internal and antecedent unification is far more needed than 
it is in professional theological studies. These studies occupy 
the whole of the student’s time, they are a complete course 
in themselves. But in general and professional lay education, 
their task is in a real sense far more severe. They have to 
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penetrate and animate—pervadere, fovere—the Christian’s 
use of other sciences and arts, there and then, in the same 
school, in the same academic year. Hence the books and 
methods used in Religious Knowledge in our colleges and 
schools need complete interrelation and adjustment, each to 
the others. 

What is here set down in respect of textbooks and the 
matter of studies, is equally needed in regard of method. It 
is in method, or in the absence of method, as between teacher 
and teacher, as between one grade or class and another, that 
the communis disciplina is so often lacking. Without it, 
there may be valiant individual effort. But quid proderit 
singulorum virtus? ‘The high-school product, the college 
product, even the parish-school product, the individual stu- 
dent has to take his religious knowledge from many teachers 
in the course of many years. With it, and with its spirit, 
penetrative of all other studies, it is to be hoped, he has to do 
battle with the world. In his six-, or eight-, or twelve-year 
course of Religious Knowledge coherent in itself, properly 
unified by a common method throughout, a true unit for the 
production of the spiritual and intellectual power that he 
needs? 

It is not enough to unify books, to correlate courses in 
Religious Knowledge. ‘Teachers, within any determinate 
group of institutions, need also to unify methods, and to main- 
tain that in agendo concordia of which Leo XIII speaks in 
the same letter to the Bishops of Central Europe, with reiter- 
ated emphasis. Nor must it be thought that the equipment 
of theological studies, even as organized today, will suffice 
to establish that needed sequence of teaching method in re- 
ligious instruction. “It is far easier to find a preacher who 
can speak with fullness and with telling effect, than a cate- 
chetical instructor who has a teaching method which is, all 
round, praiseworthy,” said Pope Pius X in his Encyclical 
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Letter of April 15, 1905. “Doctrinal preparation is not 
enough to make religious instruction fruitful. Didactic 
preparation, by systematic training, theoretical and practical, 
is also required,” the Holy See declared in its instruction of 
1926. 

The internal organization of the specific courses in religious 
knowledge, in a Catholic school system, is, therefore, a matter 
of widespread and most practical urgency. The various sec- 
tions must be fitted together on a common structural principle, 
must be handled by a continuous method, psychologically 
modified with the progress of a student’s education as a whole. 
Both the structural principle and the method must be such as 
will allow the maximum influence to be exercised, by this 
core and heart of the educative process, at once on all the 
other branches of education, and on the extra-classroom ac- 
tivities of the school. Religious Knowledge should be the 
nexus of the entire system, reaching out to the ordinary curri- 
culum on the one side, on the other, to the chapel, the sodality, 
the school library, the campus. 


III 


Catholic workers in education as an applied science, too 
few by far for the urgent demands of the situation, have 
hitherto concerned themselves almost exclusively with the 
internal action of Religious Knowledge, viewed strictly as a 
self-contained unit in the curriculum and in the work of the 
school. But if this power-house, this core and heart of a 
Catholic education, is to energize and to animate all else as it 
should, definite plans of correlation and penetration by ideas 
and by acts, must be thought out, and thought out for persistent 
use every day that the school or the college functions. Such 
correlation and penetration is made easy if all the courses, 
secular and religious, are closely related to what has just 
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been described as a common structural principle. Once that 
is decided on, a common line of action for all the teachers of 
an institution, for all subjects, becomes quite feasible. 

Without doubt, several such structural principles may be 
found. No such process of correlation and of unified action 
ever depends on one piece of what we may term organizing 
machinery. Even in the great medieval schools there was 
no agreement on one unitary process of instruction. But 
there was a great advantage in having one agreed structural 
principle, or method process, operative in a sequence of sub- 
jects over a sequence of years. This obvious advantage led 
the Scotus, who worked on a definite principle of method 
in the exposition of theology and philosophy, to apply that 
same principle to language work, in his brilliant and too little 
known “Grammatica Speculativa.” This unification of 
method was also followed up, on their own special lines, by 
Siger of Brabant and by other writers of the great age. The 
transfer of the common expositive process was made to rhet- 
oric and to literature by the Renaissance teachers of Europe; 
their only innovation was in the subject matter. Subsequent 
to the revolutionary epoch, the same teaching plan was trans- 
ferred to the handling of modern literatures, more especially 
in France and in the United States. Thus the treatment of 
English prose and poetry in the American school and college 
today, is in direct descent from the lecture processes of Paris 
or Louvain in the Middle Ages. The gain from such a stand- 
ard procedure is very great; the loss caused by a break of 
continuity, so obvious in the case of English literature in 
England, is a very serious drawback to efficiency. The peda- 
gogic premium on the possession and use of a teaching method 
widely operative, based on a single definite structural prin- 
ciple, is very high. 

It may, therefore, be of advantage to propose the use of 
one such plan, on which a complete school and college course 
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of religious knowledge could be constructed, so as to have its 
formative influence and its energizing ideas easily transferred 
by the collective action of class teachers, to all other branches 
of instruction, and to the whole activities of a school. This 
complete course of general education now covers, in most 
countries, twelve to fourteen years. It is properly distin- 
guished from the work of professional and technical or special- 
ized studies. By their very nature, all these courses are sys- 
tematic, logically ordered, scientific. It is so in Law and in 
Botany, in Theology and in Medicine, in Philosophy and in 
Physical Research. The rigorous procedure suitable at the 
advanced specialist and scientific stage, is not likely to be 
highly serviceable at the stage of general education, earlier, 
less mature, less experienced, less self-contained. The skilled 
and mature scientific worker gives himself up to his subject 
matter; that subject is everything to him; he is essentially ob- 
jective. At the earlier period of general education, another 
method will be probably more productive. It must be one 
that makes a more direct personal appeal, one that inspires 
enthusiasm, creates ideals at the adolescent age. 

Hence one is led to advocate the wide use in religious in- 
struction and in all school and college subjects, be they lan- 
guages, literatures, or again sciences and arts, of what may 
broadly be called the “Historic Method.” It is an old, even 
a primitive Catholic method. Its use in religious instruction 
is evident in the narrative of the journey towards Emmaus 
on the first Easter Sunday. It is equally prominent in the 
Acts of the Apostles, in the Epistles of St. Paul. By its 
means, dogmatic teaching was always given in the early Chris- 
tian ages; it has never gone out of use, though it has declined 
in prominence since the scientific order and logical array of 
subject matter was transferred from the theological treatises 
and the “commentaries” of the university school to the cate- 
chetical teaching of children. If once the presentation of 
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doctrinal truth were made in an historical setting, with it 
could be correlated at all stages of a general education in 
childhood, youth, early adult years, the exposition of Scrip- 
ture, Old Testament and New; of liturgy; of social action. 
The personality, Divine and human, of Our Lord could be 
made the very center of this “Historical Method.” At first 
in type and prophesy, then in His earthly life, then as living 
in His Church and in His saints and faithful people, His 
presence would give dogmatic instruction in schools and col- 
leges an appeal that would be telling indeed. Around Him 
the study of liturgy most obviously centers, as it were by 
Divine right. He is and must be the center and mainspring 
of all Catholic social action, the necessary complement of all 
study of religious knowledge, which must all come from Him 
and from His saints and servants, linked, through their Queen 
and His Church, to Him. With religious knowledge thus 
stabilized in Him who makes all history a living present, our 
schools can well proceed omnia restaurare in Christo. 

To prepare all other subjects of our general curriculum of 
education, so that they will be most fully informed, vivified, 
unified by and with religious knowledge centered in the 
life and action of Our Lord throughout all the ages, they can 
with great advantage receive a generous infusion of the “His- 
toric Method.” It can be made most thoroughly active in 
every kind of matter. The historic presentation of classical 
writings is beyond question finely effective, especially since 
reading for formative ideas has become the main aim in Greek 
and in Latin. Sciences, at the general stage of education, are 
best dealt with historically. The active interest, the initial 
civic spirit evoked by the presentation in this vital form, of 
the life work of Volta, Ampere, Pasteur, can easily be sampled 
today in most of the primary and secondary schools of Ger- 
many and of the lands east and west of Germany. Sciences, 
scientifically investigated, are for professional education. 
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Sciences, historically treated so as to call out social and per- 
sonal aspiration, are for the earlier stage, that of general edu- 
cation. To a marked extent, the historical presentation of 
modern literature in various main types of treatment, is the 
most effective treatment possible. School mathematics would 
benefit by being reorganized on an historical basis; this pro- 
cess, adopted for a long time in many leading European 
schools, enables technique to be simplified, and transfers 
the professional elements of the subject to their due place. 
History and geography, together or apart, when dealt with 
in schools, are essentially human narratives. Here, again, the 
rigorous methods of scientific specialism should find a very 
limited entrance into general education; their place is at a 
later or professional stage. Nor need Catholic schools fear 
that in following the structural plan here outlined, they are 
behind the times. The “Historic Method” has come fully into 
its own again, in the most progressive centers in Europe and 
outside it. Witness, for instance, the organization of the fa- 
mous Gymnasium curricula at Giessen, carried out by Schil- 
ler and his fellow workers, and so admirably described by the 
doyen of Catholic professors of education in Europe, Francois 
Collard of Louvain. 

The main line of transfer of power from religious knowl- 
edge thus integrated and vivified in the True Way, into all 
the other elements of Catholic education, into the curriculum 
and into all extra-curricular organization, will be historic 
in principle. One effect of this may be specially referred to 
in a few words. Our teaching of history need no longer be 
artificially partitioned into secular and ecclasiastical history. 
The Church, the liturgical life of the peoples, the saints, 
Catholic action in all its forms, will take their rightful place 
in the one subject of history. Just as religious knowledge 
should not be operative merely at certain hours on certain 
days, so, too, the religious life of any people is the only true 
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criterion of its historic value and significance. Christ and 
the Church of Christ are the dominant, the informing force 
in all history, at all ages. Even among his amazing incon- 
sistencies of thought, the mind of Lord Acton, before and dur- 
ing his constructive period as Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge, always adhered to and always as- 
serted this central truth. It becomes Catholic schools and 
colleges, not merely to assert it at intervals, but to give it 
full realization in every hour of a history course. 


IV. 


This paper, then, is not confined to a statement of prin- 
ciples regarding the scope, nature, and functions of religious 
knowledge in education. It is hoped that it does attain that 
end, following the expressed mind of the Church concerning 
the essential aims and processes of Catholic education. But 
it is also a plea for international Catholic action in the applied 
science of education. Some indication has been attempted of 
the organizing work incumbent on the heads and the assistants 
of a Catholic school staff, if the education they give is not 
to be largely ineffective. The detailed processes of method, 
the transfer of power to various parts of the school system 
from the central source of energy, would be for them to work 
out. But, once again, in the words of Leo XIII: Quid 
proderit singulorum virtus, ubi nulla sit communis disciplina? 
A Catholic education, to be at all worthy of the name, must 
not function in a merely extrinsic manner. The classroom 
must be compenetrated with the integral energies of a com- 
pletely and positively Catholic method and idea. Only thus 
will the Catholic school do its part, as defined by the three 
great Popes of the last thirty years. Following Leo XIII, 
it must see to it that al// the branches of instruction will be 
instinct with Catholic doctrine and piety. Thus, with Pius X, 
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it will restore a// things in Christ. Finally, with Pius XI, 
the Pope of religious instruction in the school, this vivifying, 
this restoration of all our school subjects to the direct influence 
of Catholic religious knowledge, will make effective at all 
hours of the school day, the Reign of Christ the King. 





China: Her Resources and Wealth—II 
PAUL J. MALLMANN, A.B., Sc.D. 


Just now China, poor China, fighting for her very existence 
against her enemies within her gates, against dissensions, cor- 
ruption and graft, might well rally around the memory of a 
glorious past to ward off a far greater danger, an unscrupulous 
foe thundering at her gates. The words of Tzu-Hsi, on 
November 21, 1899, should bring inspiration and courage to 
all. Said this most remarkable woman, in her secret Edict to 
the Viceroys, Tartar Generals and Provincial Commanders- 
in-Chief: 


Never should the word “peace” fall from the mouths of our high officials, 
nor should they even allow it to rest for a moment within their breasts. 
With such a country as ours, with her vast area stretching out for several 
tens of thousands of /i, her immense natural resources, and her hundreds of 
millions of mhabitants, if only each of you would prove his loyalty to his 
Emperor and love of country what indeed is there to fear from any invader? 
Let no one think of making peace but let each strive to preserve from destruc- 
tion and spoliation his ancestral home and graves from the ruthless hands of 
the invader. Let these our words be made known to each and all within our 
dominions. 


In our previous article we have dwelt with the Northern, 
the Central, the Maritime provinces of China, leaving the 
Western and Southern provinces, the three Manchurian and 
the dependencies of Mongolia, of Chinese Turkestan or Sin- 
kiang and Tibet with Kokonor to this issue. 


I 


Szechwan (pronounced Szechwon) lies east of Tibet; in 


the north lie Kokonor, Kansu and Shensi; the provinces of 
Hupeh and Hunan are the eastern border, while the south is 
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flanked by Kweichow and Yunnan. The Kialing River, 
springing from the Ratchie Mountain in the north, the Fu 
Kiang finding its source in the Naktom-Chi range sweeping 
from northwest to southeast, the Yalung stream, as the Ya Chu, 
coming from the Bayan Tukmu continuation in the north—all 
flow from north to south into the Chin or Yangtze Kiang on 
its course from south to the northeast and are navigable for 
light native craft. Other native mountain formations are the 
Kara Ling, the Niarong, extending from northwest to south- 
east, the Snowy Mountains, wedged in between, at right angles 
to the last named and the previously mentioned Naktom-Chi. 
Surrounded by this mountain fastness lies Chentu, the capital, 
holding 400,000 souls. Our interests are looked after by the 
Consulate at Chunking, the treaty port on the Chin, the home 
of 800,000 inhabitants, Railroads there are none, though a con- 
cession has been granted to American interests; roads hardly 
exist, but the trails for horses, mules, camels are used to con- 
nect the leading thirteen towns with one another, while on the 
Yangzte Kiang ply steamers of shallow draft from Saifu to 
Ichang, the Yung Ho joining the Chin at Saifu to increase the 
heavy traffic with motor boats, tugs and native junks. 

The province has an area of 220,000 square miles and the 
climate of Texas; there are some 50,000,000 native Chinese 
inhabitants and aborigines, speaking western Mandarin and 
tribal dialects. Absolutely self-contained and self-supporting, 
the province rises, like Tibet, as a high plateau, the intersect- 
ing mountains soaring to an altitude of 18,000 feet. This table- 
land, with the Chengtu plain, covering some 4,000 square 
miles and possessing an artificial and perfect irrigation system 
some 2,000 years old, slopes towards the east and southeast and 
grows anything China can produce, namely, rice, tea, tobacco, 
sugar in the southern plains, fruits of every kind, both north- 
ern and southern; also wheat, corn, barley, rhubarb, bamboo, 
silks, herbs and poppy. 
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The oil sands of Szechwan are as rich as our mid-conti- 
nent oil fields and some day will. play an important role in 
China’s industrial development; the coal seams of the north- 
ern and western region with the hematite iron-ore and lime 
deposits of the north can some day supply all the rail and steel 
structure this southwestern portion of China might need, 
while mercury is sufficiently in evidence to justify quartz 
crushing and gold recovering on a large scale; rock salt is also 
produced in paying quantities. 

The local industries are represented by hide tanning, wool 
washing, tobacco curing, extraction of wood oil, grading of 
bristles, while the collecting and the spinning of the cocoon 
leads them all. 

The capital of Yunnan, a province the size of Montana, is 
Yunnanfu, with a population of 170,000 people. The treaty 
ports are Szemao in the south, Hokow and Mengtsz in the 
east and Tengyueh in the west. We have no representative 
there and must go to Canton to find one. 

Communication is effected in the north by the Yangtze 
Kiang with its steam navigation; in the south the Tapaing 
River is a contributory of the Irauaddy of India and carries 
flatboats; the Mekong, the Pakien-Ho or Black, the Yaun 
Kiang or Red river enter the Gulf of Tongking by French 
Indo-China. Local traffic is carried by these streams. 

Yunnan is intersected by narrow mountain ranges running 
from north to south with their spurs spreading from east to 
west; they are the continuation of the Sifan and Lolo ranges 
and depressions originating in the Niarong, the Snowy Moun- 
tains and Tapa Shan of Szechwan, which province borders 
Yunnan in the north; in the east lie the provinces of Kwei- 
chow and Kwangsi, and in the south, Tongking, French Indo- 
China and India are the borders, the last-named empire form- 


ing also the western boundary. 
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The Haifong-Yunnanfu railroad carries goods and pas- 
sengers to the Gulf of Tongking, a distance of over 530 miles, 
and a narrow gauge line connects the Cochin tin mines with 
the main road. 

There are some 10,000,000 people inhabiting this Chinese 
province speaking mostly western Mandarin and local tribal 
dialects. Their occupation is mostly rural, producing rice, 
corn, cotton, wheat, beans, fruit, vegetables and tobacco in the 
lowlands. The vast meadows of the tablelands raise cattle, 
horses, camels and pigs, the Yunnan hams being famous 
throughout the Far East. 

The mineral wealth of this province is not exploited, 
though there is some tin mining and a limited local iron-ore 
and coal industry; but silver, gold, copper, arsenic and anti- 
mony exists in paying quantities and will some day assist in 
settling China’s national and provincial debts. 


II 


Kweichow (pronounced Gwayjoe), covering an area of 
67,000 square miles, has a climate like Florida, a population 
of 11,000,000 souls, two-thirds of whom are aborigines. These 
speak tribal dialects and are the intractable Highlanders, the 
Meautze, semi-independent and warlike. The Chinese speak 
Mandarin. Our interests are looked after by the Changsha 
Consulate of Hunan, there being no treaty ports in the prov- 
ince under review. The capital is Kweiyang, harboring 
100,000 souls. Railroads there are none, but there exist four 
main roads remarkably well kept, connecting the capital with 
the province of Szechwan, forming the northern, with Hunan 
the eastern, Kwangsi the southern and Yunnan the western 
frontiers. The Kotu-Ho, subsequently the Pepan Kiang, flows 
from the west towards the southeast and joins the Ta Ho 
running from the west to meet in the east the Hungshuy 
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Kiang, the Pak Ho of Kwangsi. These carry flat-bottomed 
craft. The Shoo-Shan Mountain towers above the Nan-Ling 
range, which, sweeping from the west to the east with four 
parallel outrunners from north to south and the Nan-Shan 
mountains of Kwangsi as their base, creates a series of nar- 
row table-lands, 4,000 feet high, and suddenly drops into tor- 
tuous, deep valleys through which tumble, roar and fall the 
Yuan and Wu, picturesquely beautiful, as they spring from 
their rocky source in the mountain fastnesses, but fatally 
destructive to anyone daring to shoot the rapids. 

In the fertile, protected valleys and the lower plains of 
the numerous plateaus, all semitropical fruits and grains are 
grown, especially rice, tobacco, poppy, sugar, tea, bamboo 
and vegetable oil; also cattle, mules, horses, yaks and camels 
are raised. However, since some 50,000 square miles are 
mountainous, the agricultural output is not important, 
whereas the potash and phosphate deposits, the oil sands, the 
vast expanse of coal beds and the iron-ore occurrences of enor- 
mous magnitude will some day be exploited, probably to the 
detriment of China. 

The province of Hunan (pronounced Hoonan) is bordered 
in the north by Hupeh, in the west by a narrow strip of Szech- 
wan and Kweichow, in the southeast by Kwangsi and Kwang- 
tung, in the east by Kiangsi. It covers an area of 83,000 square 
miles, with a population of more than 29,000,000 people, hard 
working and provincially simple-minded, speaking a Man- 
darin dialect. The inhabitants are anti-foreign in their views 
and very militant. 

The Lan-Shan range, sweeping from Hupeh, passes through 
the entire western part of the state, terminating in the south- 
west at the feet of the Nan-Ling mountains of Kwangsi; two 
more mountain chains intersect the country: the one, originat- 
ing with the Shan range and known locally as the Siang 
Mountains, giving source and name to a river, divides the 
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country almost equally into two parts, while the other outflung 
spurs of the Nan-Shan chain separate in the southeast Kwang- 
tung from the province under consideration. 

Changsha, the capital and the home of an American Con- 
sulate, has over 100,000 inhabitants. So have the towns of 
Sinangtan and Changteh, the treaty ports being Yochow and 
the capital previously mentioned. Hunan has fairly good 
roads, as roads go in China, connecting the province with the 
adjacent neighbors. A railroad connects Changsha with Han- 
kow and some day Canton will be linked up by rail with this 
province. The Yangtze River, flowing through Hupeh, curves 
sharply as it enters the northeastern border line of Hunan ana 
is connected with Lake Tung-Ting, a water expanse of some 
4.500 square miles, into which the rivers Yuen, Su and Siang 
drain. Native craft carry every kind of goods down the rivers 
to be transferred to the extensive and lucrative steamer service 
on the lake and thence to the sea by the Yangtze. 

A beautiful climate rivaling southern Florida, and a soil 
fertility similar to the Ozark region of southern Missouri, 
produce everything and all things that land can grow—tea, 
rice, cotton, vegetable fats, sugar cane, bamboo, ramie, tobacco, 
all cereals, melons and every fruit. The peasant also exten- 
sively feeds the pig, which gives in return a ham famous in 
every part of China for its flavor, as are the Yunnan hams, as 
we remarked before. 

The industries of the province are extensive and consist of 
native paper production from bamboo pulp, weaving of buff- 
colored cotton cloth, known as nankeen, and grass cloth from 
ramie. Mining, however, is the chief industry, for the moun- 
tain ranges of this province are rich in their mineral con- 
tents. In antimony the production leads the world, and iron 
ore, both acid and basic, anthracite and bituminous coal, zinc 
and lead, manganese and mercury are there, and are worked 
to some extent. Rightly may the mining industry of Hunan 
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claim to be the oldest of the world, for it was known to Em- 
peror Shinnung, who, during his reign of 140 years, reported 
to have commenced 2,700 years before Christ, caused coins 
struck from the Hunan mines to be put into circulation. 

Kiangsi (pronounced Geeongsee) is world-famous for the 
Pingsiang coal mines, producing in normal times 1,000,000 
tons a year of bituminous coal. Such is the wealth of the 
province that a doubled output could go on for a few hundred 
years without exhausting the fields. Besides this, China clay, 
known as kaolin, in large deposits, but of low grade, is in evi- 
dence; so is copper. The local industries produce both coke 
and briquettes on a large scale, and the native kilns turn out 
the finest kind of earthen porcelain known, due to a native 
secret process of refining and burning the kaolin. 

The climate of the province, covering an area like Missouri, 
is that of central Florida. The language of the 22,000,000 
souls is Mandarin, except in the east, where a Fukienese dia- 
lect is spoken. 

In the marshy lands bordering the Payang lake, rice is 
grown in large quantities; also bamboo and the indigo pea 
vine, while the tea and ramie gardens and tobacco fields clus- 
ter around the sheltered banks of the Kan River’s tributaries, 
shaded by camphor trees. 

The capital of this province is Nanchang, containing 
100,000 inhabitants; so do the towns of Kingtehchen, Kan- 
chow and Kianfu. We have no government representative in 
Kiangsi and must go to our Consul General at Hankow if we 
wish to see Old Glory. Kiukiang, situated on the Yangtze 
River, is a treaty port, and water transportation is effected also 
on Lake Poyang, fed by the rivers Siu and Kan, flowing past 
some seventy fortified native towns. The latter stream is nav- 
igable for small steamers plying between Nanchang and the 
previously mentioned lake, which covers a 3,000 square mile 
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surface. Its swampy southeastern regions and adjacent plains 
are known as the Tea District. 

The railroads are sonorous in name, but bad in service, and 
are called the Kiukiang-Nanchang and the Pingsiang-Chu- 
chow. A projected line, surveyed about thirty years ago, will 
connect Nanchang with Santuao some day. Mountain ranges, 
big and small, give the state an aspect of wild grandeur and 
beauty, specifically the Ta-Yu-Ling formation, rolling in 
appearance, sweeping from southwest to east as the border 
line between this province and Fukien, lying in the east. Che- 
kiang is the northeastern neighbor, Anhwei and industrial 
Hupeh lie in the north; Hunan rests duly in the west. Kwan- 
tung is in the south, sending the Nan-Shan outrunners, spurs 
and peaks, from south to north and from east to west. 

Kwangsi (pronounced Gwong-sai) is in normal times under 
the jurisdiction of our Consul General at Canton, in the 
province of Kwantung. It covers an area of 77,000 square 
miles and the 12,000,000 inhabitants enjoy the climate of 
northern California in the north and of central Mexico in the 
south, speaking in the northern regions Mandarin and Can- 
tonese in the tropical south. 

The capital of this domain is Kweilin, on the picturesque 
mountain stream Eta, flowing at Wuchow, another important 
town and treaty port with Lanning and Lunchow, into the 
river Si, on its way to Fatchan, a port town opposite Canton. 
Kwangsi has no railroads, but is living in hopes; so are many 
concession hunters. There is an extensive steamer traffic on 
the Sikiang; launch service to Nanning and Lunchowfu exists 
on the Yu, and motor boats reach Kweilin on the Eta. The 
Nan-Shan ranges in the north separate Kwangsi from the 
Hunan and Kweichow provinces; in the west lie Yunnan and 
French Tongking; the south is flanked by the province of 
Kwangtung, so is the east; the southwestern projection of 
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Hunan lies duly in the northeast. Outrunners of the Nan-Ling 
formation sweeping through Kweichow from north to south 
now swing from northwest to southeast as they enter Kwangsi, 
with the Nan-Shan frowning in the northeast, where the Eta 
range, giving source and designation to the stream following 
these mountains from north to south, has been wedged in 
between the spurs of the Yue and Siang formation giving 
the two rivers of Hunan both name and birth. 

The further south China extends the more tropical the agri- 
cultural produce becomes, and we find here the extended culti- 
vation of anise and cassia, the raising of tropical fruits in the 
southern portion of the province, the planting of sugar, of 
rice and tea, while every kind of grain grows in the valleys of 
the mountain ranges sweeping through the land, mountain 
ranges and valleys rich in iron ore and coal deposits, in tin, 
antimony, lead and zinc. At Wuchow there are native glass 
factories and the homespun industries flourish, while Nanning 
manufactures firecrackers, and acts as clearing house for the 
anise and the cinnamon, that spicy inner bark of the native 
laurel, voluptuous in the glory of a varied, colorful bloom 
adorning the hillsides, the valleys and the roadside. 


III 


Manchuria and Mongolia in the north claim our attention 


next. 
I said on page 25 of my Report, written in 1920, and pre- 


viously referred to: 


The future of Asia will be decided in Manchuria, on the battlefields of 
Mukden; a clash between the white race and the Asiatics will again be on 
these bloodstained fields. At the present moment it is the cause of strife 
between the various financial interests of Japan, America, England and 
France, because Manchuria represents an inexhaustible area of the finest 
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anthracite and bituminous coal the world knows, and gold deposits untold 
in wealth, both alluvial and of quartz formation, are the attraction. 


In this vast realm of 365,000 square miles the American 
interests are taken care of at Charbin (Harbin), at Antung, 
at Dairen, Japanese leased territory, and at Mukden. There 
are three provinces: Shengking (Fengtien), Holungkiang 
and Kirin, containing twenty-two treaty ports: Aigung, 
Antung, Changchun, Chientao, Fakumen, Fenghwangcheng, 
Hailar, Harbin, Hsinmintun, Kirin, Liaoyang, Manchouli, 
Mukden, Newchwang, Ninguta, Sansing, Suifenho, Tiehling, 
Tungkiangtze, Yingkow. 

The Argun River in its course to the sea, becoming the 
Amur and the Sungari, is navigable for large craft, the former 
to a distance of 1,500 miles, the latter as far as Kirin, while 
the Suifun, the Nonni, the Yaen and the Liao take care of 
lighter water transportation. To this is to be added the wide- 
flung railway net, partly strategical, partly commercial, partly 
industrial, spread over the country. In normal times a through 
service from Peking via Harbin and Mukden, joining Lenin- 
grad by Chita, connecting Vladivostock and reaching Yoko: 
homa by steamer, exists; Tientsin is connected with Peking, 
Harbin and Tsitsihar; Port Arthur is joined with Dairen and 
Antung and Mukden connects with Seoul, capital of the Her- 
mit Kingdom. The Chinese Eastern Railway, built and man- 
aged by Russia, and the Manchurian Railway, since 1905 
ceded by that country to Japan, are the most important. The 
express trains of the former enterprise rank as the best and 
most luxuriant known the world over. There are some 1,200 
miles of roads that can be used by the 383 private cars and 
buses in operation. Some 22,000,000 souls, consisting of 
Chinese, Russians and Japanese, speak northern Mandarin 
and Russian along the Amur, northern Mandarin and Jap- 
anese in the south. 
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The agricultural and timber wealth of this domain, 
bounded in the northwest by the Argun and in the north by 
that river’s continuation, the Amur, in the east and southeast 
by the Ussuri, Lake Hanka and the Primorskaya of Siberia, 
in the south by Chosen, Korea Bay, Port Arthur territory and 
the Bay of Liaotung, rivals any country in the world. There 
are grown there, in the climates of Washington, Oregon and 
California, sugar, all cereals, millet, indigo, sorghum, tobacco 
and every kind of fruit. Livestock thrives and the mulberry 
tree promises a rich harvest to the silk spinner and weaver, 
while forests, extending over the entire northeast and western 
portion, yields the timber to the sawing mills and an inex- 
haustible supply of furs to the trapper and the tanneries. 
Mighty mountain chains sweeping from west to east, from 
north to south, with extensive, high-located plains sloping 
towards the seas, form a natural barrier and the fertile valleys 
of the Hingan formation touch the outrunners of the Little 
Khingan, towering sentinels of the Amur in the north. The 
Kentel-Alin, washed by the waters of the Ussuri, join the 
Mukdeken range, creating with the Chang-Pai-Shan the great 
divide at the Chosen border, and the plains of Liao in the 
south. 

Prosperity has been brought to the settlers by the industries 
created by the Manchurian and Chinese Eastern Railways, 
giving lucrative work in the iron and coal and steel plants, 
tobacco sheds and flour mills. No wonder that Japan desires 
this land of promise and wealth. 

Our interests in Mongolia covering an area of 1,370,000 
square miles, are looked after by the American Consulate at 
Kalgan. This Chinese dependency, one-and-a-half times larger 
than that area of the United States lying east of Mississippi, 
has no railroads, though Urga, the capital, will some day be 
linked up to the Peking-Kalgan line. At present there exists 
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motor-car service over rotten roads between the latter town 
and Urga, operated by Chinese and foreigners with American 
cars. Normally Kia Khta and Urga are treaty ports, but Rus- 
sian influence is such today that the status of these towns 
cannot be determined. The Kerulen, subsequently becoming 
the Argun, and the Amur, at Petrovskaya, is navigable for 
four months of the year for light craft; the Uri, the Selenga, 
and the Orkhon join the Chita on its flow in to Lake Baikal at 
Verkhne, a railroad station of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
and could with due precaution be an inland waterway for six 
months and the outlet of produce and mineral products. The 
Yellow River, the Sorrow of China, intersecting Mongolia in 
the south, is another, though doubtful, possibility of the future. 
So are ancient caravan routes intersecting the country and 
served by camels. Practically the entire northern boundary of 
Mongolia consists of Siberia. Russian Turkestan and Afghan- 
istan are due west, with Lung Aria in the southwest, Kokonor 
and the Chinese provinces of Kansu, Shensi, Shansi, Chihli in 
the south, and flanked by Manchuria in the southeast, the east 
and northeast. 

Mighty mountain chains, the Dutulun, the Khan-Ula, the 
Ogarkha-Ola, the Tannu-Ola, the Barlik outrunners, guard 
the north of this domain, topographically divided into outer 
and inner Mongolia by the Desert of Shamo, sweeping over an 
area of 250,000 square miles; the Great Khingan formation 
with fertile valleys are east, while the Ala-and Tschuchun- 
Shan running in the south from east to west, with the treasure 
house of the world, the Grand Altai chain, the home of gold, 
joining the Khangai Mountains in their parallel traverse it 
from northwest to southeast. A series of plateaus rising from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet, are intersected by these mountain ranges, 
feeding into the Gobi Desert, the Shamo of the Turks, who, 
with the Mongols, share a cruelly extreme climate. The 
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Chinese wash gold and clandestinely cultivate the poppy for 
the Chinese opium trade, while the Tartars raise cattle, camels, 
yak and sheep in the sheltered, fertile valleys. Hence these 
2,500,000 souls all told, speak Turkish, Mongolian and 
Chinese. 

The mining possibilities of Mongolia cannot be fathomed 
by the writer, who, these many years ago, spent a lengthy 
period there and from the 680 tests taken from a vast expanse 
of river beds, valleys and mountain ranges, concludes that the 
gold, both alluvial and quartz, existing there, is sufficient to 
pay the combined debts of the world. No wonder that bank- 
rupt Russia claims Mongolia as her very own, specifically 
since the bituminous coal seams and hematite iron-ore deposits 
are an improved continuation of the Teletskiya’s vast forma- 
tion. 


V 


The Chinese dependency of Sinkiang, comprising Chinese 
or Eastern Turkestan, and the new province, has no American 
representative, all consular work being done at Hankow. 
Covering an area of 550,000 square miles, it is the home of 
some 2,500,000 people, mostly Mongols and Turks, with some 
Chinese, speaking Mongolian and western Mandarin. The 
principal towns are: Kashgar in the extreme northwest on the 
Kashgar River; Yarkand on the Tarim lying west; Khotan 
in the southwest on the Khotan; Turfan on the Fanshkan 
stream in the northwest, and Urumchi, or Tihwa, perched 
high amongst the Talki Mountains, in the north. Each town 
claims to be the capital; hence there is none. A mighty con- 
fluence of streams, flowing from the Kizil-Yart of Siberian 
Turkestan in the west, the Kara Korum, outrunners of the 
Himalayas in the south, and Tien-Shan in the north, shed 
their waters into the Kashgan. This is joined by the Yarkand 
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and Khotan rivers in the south, the Kum in the north to 
become on their travels from west to east the Tarim, which, 
on junction with the Cherchendaria from the south, sheds 
into the Kum-Tagh sands, the dismal swamp of China. A 
vast stretch of inland sea in distant times lay there where now 
the Taklamakan Desert divides Eastern Turkestan into north 
and south. Titanic convulsions of the Himalayas forcing up 
the plateau of Tibet, created the Kwenlun range as southern 
borderline of these two dependencies; lateral pressure from 
the west, when the Kizil-Yart and Mustach were born; vol- 
canic eruptions in the north when the Tarbagtai and Sassaktu 
mountain formations of southern Mongolia were delivered 
with flows of lava and tumultuous earthquakes; these brought 
up the Celestial Mountains in the north, the Kwenlun, with the 
Altin-Tagh in the south; raised the sea level, drained 100,000 
square miles of water, overcoming prehistoric life, vegetable 
and animal alike. The fossil remains of the Gobi Desert 
indicate that a similar cataclysm overcame the Khalkha of 
Mongolia, the dependency flanking Singiang in the northeast, 
the province of Kansu being the borderline of the southeast. 
Railroads there are none. The military line projected by 
the late Czar’s cabinet, under the sway of Count Witte and 
sanctioned by Tzu-Hsi, the Chinese Dowager Empress, had 
to be abandoned under pressure of Downing Street. This 
line, the only project feasible, was intended to link up Omsk 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad with Semipalatinsk on the 
Irtysh River. Reaching the town of Sergiopol, then skirting 
the northeastern shores of Lake Dengiz, the line would reach 
the Ili River and following its flow through the Kabyrgan 
mountain passes strike the Tarim River and the town of 
Yarkland by the southern gorges of the Tien-Shan. Traveling 
from Lake Balkhash, I entered the southern part of 
Dzungaria, by leaving Kuedja lake and hamlet on my north 
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to follow to its source the Kunges stream, springing from the 
Celestial Mountains, the home of Atilla; then down the slopes 
of the Shan to Lake Baba on the Inchike camel trail and up 
to Kashgar. The gold quartz of the northeastern and north- 
western ranges, called the Celestial Mountains, is prolific and 
there is no doubt that the alluvial deposits of northwestern 
Siberia and Dzungaria originate there. Besides this, vast 
beds exist of saltpeter, superior to the Chile product kali, 
ready for mining and transportation, when the railroad has 
been built. The many rivers previously described intersect 
fertile valleys where cattle, horses, sheep, yaks, goats and 
mules are raised, while the silver, the black, the blue, the red 
fox, the ermine and sable, yield their inexhaustible supply to 
American and European markets. The product of the silk 
worm of the Bogdo Oola Valley as well as the melons of Hami 
rival the best of the Chinese markets. 


VI 


The dependency of Tibet with Kokonor now claim our 
attention. 

Tibet is bounded in the north by Eastern Turkestan and 
the province of Kansu, the mountain ranges of Kwenlun, the 
Altin-Tagh and the Nan-Shan separating the two domains; 
in the east and southeast lies the province of Szechwan; in the 
south, Yunnan, the sweep of the Himalyas with the Bhutan 
and Nepal principalities in their lap; in the west the Kara 
Korum separate it from India. 

Our interests in Tibet are looked after by the Consul at 
Chunking of Szechwan, located there because Tibet’s only 
treaty port, Yatung, is difficult to reach. The capital is Lhasa 
on the Kylchu harboring some 40,000 souls, the major portion 
of whom are lamas, headed by the Grand Lama, spiritual and 
temporal lord of this Chinese dependency which contains 
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some 6,000,000 people, highly intelligent, thrifty, hospitable 
and kind, speaking Tibetan, a highly developed polysyllabic 
tongue of Assyro-Babylonian origin, enriched by Mongolian 
and Western Mandarin. A veritable nightmare of horrors 
and terrors, a mysterious mysticism has been deliberately 
woven around this country by the English, who fear a new 
approach to India and Afghanistan and an interference in 
their sway by Russia and other Powers. Travelers can reach 
Peking from Lhasa in normal times in two months, a trip 
made by Government couriers in one. But such is the makeup 
of the average traveler that he will invent, manufacture, 
narrate for home consumption the most preposterous yarns, 
hoping to go down in the annals of his home town and in the 
mind of the street urchin as a hero. 

Tibet, like Chinese Turkestan and Northern India, is the 
product of titanic eruptions, a mighty plateau forced up 4,000 
feet above sea level, when the Himalayas of the south, the 
Kwenlun of the north were born. Mighty rivers, the Sanpo, 
the Brahmaputra of India, the Chin, the Yangtze Kiang of 
China, the Hwang, the Sorrow of China, originate there. The 
Sanpo springs from Lake Manasarowar at the foot of Mount 
Manda rising abruptly 25,670 feet above the sea. Sweeping 
past Dnawalagiri, raising its snow cap 26,820 feet high, past 
Cosai-Than while Mt. Everest with its 29,000 feet of rock 
signals its coming to Mt. Kinchingunga, then a burst through 
the towering gorges of Mt. Mishmi, it becomes, at the Indian 
railroad junction of Makum, the English Rajah’s obedient 
servant of sorts. The Yangtze Kiang, as the Chumar, joins 
the Khapchik River in the mountain ranges of the Tibetian 
province of Kokonor there where the Kwenlun formation 
borders Dzungaria. Known as the Ndu chu it becomes the 
Di chu while skirting the Kara-Ling Mountains on a course 
from northwest to south. The province of Szechwan calls 
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the river the Chin and subsequently the Yangtze Kiang as it 
reaches the province of Yunnan. Suddenly turning north- 
east, near the town of Hokow the river flows through Hupeh 
past the towns of Hanyang, Hankow and Wushang, then 
through the province of Anhwei to reach the sea after passing 
the city of Nanking and dividing the province of Kiangsu at 
Chinkiang. The Yangtze Kiang has a length of 3,200 miles 
and is navigable for ocean-going steamers as far as Hankow. 

The Hwang, the Mississippi of the Far East, springs also 
from Kokonor and has its source in two lakes, the Tsaring and 
Oring-Nor. Flowing between the Bayan-Kara, the Bayan- 
Tukmu and the Amne-Machin ranges in a northwesterly 
direction, the river suddenly, at a sharp angle due north, 
breaks through the defiles of the Djupar Mountains to flow 
from west to east. The province of Kansu is entered next by 
cutting the spurs of the Nan-Shan range and, shaping its 
course along the Great Wall, the river flows suddenly north, 
when it enters the Kasupchi Desert of Mongolia, traversing 
the same from east to west. The granite walls of In-Shan now 
send the river from north to south separating Shensi from 
Shansi. At Yungkwan the Hwang Ho, or Yellow River, 
heavily laden with the sands of the desert, turns at another 
sharp angle rolling its weight of mud through Honan, flowing 
from east to west till finally it reaches its old bed, there where 
a narrow strip of Chihli, like a Chinese tongue, sticks out be- 
tween Honan and Shantung. Flowing now sharply from 
southwest to northeast through Shantung, the Yellow River 
enters the Gulf of Chihli having done all the mischief it could. 
Truly it is called the “Sorrow of China”; more than 2,700 
miles long, fed by 200 rivers and streams, a watershed of 
1,100,000 square miles, the Yellow River rolls the inexhaust- 
ible sands of a desert to the sea and wiil remain a menace to 
China until a canal is built. This might begin near Chungwei 
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at the point where the River Kanckchui meets the Hwang 
flowing north, and thus connect the La Ho on its flow through 
Shensi with the Hwang at Tungkwan flowing south; or, 
alternatively, it might follow the defiles of Lanchow, join the 
Hwang near Tsinchow with the Sancha Wei, thus utilizing 
this river bed as a canal. Both remedies I advocated thirty 
years ago, there being no serious engineering obstacle; but Li 
Hung Chang could not surmount the political one and since 
then China has lost more in money through floods than both 
canals would have cost. 
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? 
The Morality of Sterilization 


E. J. MAHONEY, D.D. 


WING to the strenuous opposition which must, on 
@ ethical grounds, be maintained against some of the 
methods advocated by enthusiastic eugenists, the 
erroneous notion easily becomes current that the Church has 
no interest in the problems of degeneracy; that provided peo- 
ple are born in great numbers it does not matter what diseases 
they inherit; that it is all a part of the mysterious Providence 
of God who permits these things for a good purpose. It is 
quite unnecessary to say that this is a travesty of the Catholic 
position. It is, indeed, true that the value of a human soul 
and the beauty of its ultimate destiny in the vision of God far 
outweigh the sorrows of its short journey on this earth. It is 
also profoundly true that the delinquencies of degenerates are 
not imputed to them in the sight of God unless they are 
formal sins. Yet it would be ludicrous to suppose that, on 
theological principles, the Church holds aloof from move- 
ments designed for the betterment of the race. For the pur- 
pose of the Sacrament of Marriage is primarily the procrea- 
tion of a normal healthy progeny, and the practice of virtue 
is facilitated by bodily and mental health, and even merely 
material sin is a deordination to be prevented as far as pos- 
sible.. Far from quarreling with eugenical movements, as 
such, the Church positively assists the efforts of the state to 
further the health of the community, provided nothing con- 
trary to the moral law is promoted as a means to this end. It 
is a matter of the deepest regret that the eugenist has become, 
to a large extent, the exponent of practices which can be 
demonstrated as ethically wrong.’ 


1g. T., I, Il, qu. 5, art. 6: per invaletudinem corporis in omni operatione virtutis 


homo impediri potest. 
3Cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, Vol. VI, p. 401; Vol. XV, p. 139. 
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I 


We are for the moment concerned with showing that, 
granted the desirability of restraining the fecundity of certain 
types, for the common good of the race, the means advocated 
known as sterilization is morally wrong, and cannot be em- 
ployed even when the individual has given consent to the 
operation.” The Christian ethical standpoint is absolutely 
committed, root, stock and branch, to the doctrine that if an 
action is wrong intrinsically and objectively, and not merely 
from positive law, it can never be tolerated for any reason 
whatsoever. This is, in fact, a commonplace of any ethical 
theory which is not frankly hedonist in conception, and it is 
a proposition to which most people would readily assent. The 
Catholic Church insists on maintaining this principle rigor- 
ously and logically, even though it sometimes leads to deci- 
sions at variance with many modern views, for any departure 
from it is the equivalent of the patently immoral doctrine that 
the end justifies the means. 

Everyone, except the anarchical fanatic, agrees that murder, 
i.e., the direct killing of an innocent person, is never justifiable. 
When two shipwrecked sailors of the Mignonette in 1884 
killed and ate their boy companion, even though all three 
would otherwise have died of hunger, they were sentenced to 
death for murder. Killing the innocent even in these circum- 
stances was universally regarded as wrong. For exactly the 
same reasons the Church logically condemns craniotomy.* 
To take another example, everyone is agreed in condemning 
the un-natural sexual vice of a decadent Roman society as 
grossly immoral, because sexual pleasure is dissociated from 

5No sterilization laws exist in Europe, though the method was proposed some thirty 
years ago by Zuccarelli at the XI Congrés International de Médecine (Rome). A 
full discussion amongst Catholic authorities will be found in the Ecclesiastical Review, 
Vols, XLII—L,s.v. Vasectomy. These articles are still the most authoritative statement 


on the question from the theological standpoint. 
‘Holy Office, May 28, 1884; Aug. 14, 1889; July 24, 1895. 
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the purpose of the action. For exactly the same reason the 
Church condemns those methods of birth prevention which 
secure sexual pleasure while frustrating the natural purpose of 
the action.” Observe that both these actions are wrong already, 
with an initial fundamental wrongness antecedent to any 
purely ecclesiastical precept. The Church did not make the 
moral law. God made it in creating human nature as we 
know it to be, and it is beyond the province of any human 
authority to modify or dispense it. With regard to the attitude 
of the Church on sterilization there has been no official judg- 
ment of the Holy Office corresponding to the decisions on 
craniotomy and birth prevention. But, on the accepted prin- 
ciples governing the lawfulness of bodily mutilation, there 
can be little doubt what that judgement would be if it were 
uttered.° 

The statement that an action is against the natural or moral 
law may, perhaps, require a little explanation, for it engages 
our attention on the ultimate ethical distinction between good 
and evil, and is the basis of all our subsequent moral judg- 
ments.’ A thing is called good when nothing is wanting to the 
perfection of its nature or end, e.g., a good piano or a good 
egg. Actions which perfect human nature are good in this 
general sense, but, inasmuch as the only thing differentiating 
men from animals is the fact that human actions are free and 
deliberate, the particular type of goodness arising from these 
free actions is called “moral.” An enormous variety of 
processes, faculties and desires make up our composition. In 
the free and deliberate use of them we perfect our nature by 


5Holy Office, April 6, 1853. Cf. any Manuale Theol. Moralis s.v. Onanismus. 

6A judgment completely condemning eugenical sterilization was obtained from 
Louvain, Feb. 16, 1910 (Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. XLII, p. 474). In substance all the 
authors of Moral Theology are in agreement with this pronouncement. The view in 
favor of its lawfulness was very ably sustained by Rev. S. Donovan, O.F.M., and 
Rev. T. Labouré, O.M.I., in the pages of the Review. 

™Cf. Cathrein, Philosophia Moralis, §100 seq. 
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using individual faculties, each in accordance with its natural 
purpose, and in using them we must preserve that balance and 
harmony which reason dictates as issuing in the ultimate good 
of the whole. In this radical and common-sense concept of 
morality, it is impossible to leave out God; for the moral law 
of our human nature is a reflection and a participation in the 
eternal law of God who created that human nature. In dis- 
obeying this law we implicitly act against the Divine law and 
“the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.” 


II 


In analvzing the immorality of certain actions we can 
approach the subject directly and immediately, e.g., the “per- 
verted faculty” argument, in demonstrating the wrongness of 
birth prevention. Wecan also approach it, but with much less 
accuracy, indirectly, by trying to forecast, and if possible 


trate, that a certain line of conduct will issue in a state 
detrimental, in the long run, to human nature. This 

jirect method is more interesting and popular, 

ometimes to have absorbed the attention, even 

| theologians, to the exclusion of the first and 

i For we must insist that the second 

f argument, though often useful and of contributory 
ie, can very easily lead the mind into serious error. For if 
ion turns on what is, or is not, ultimately good for the 

human r race, there is abundant room for difference of opinion, 
consequences of contraception on the 

ce; ~~ t wg can be no two opinions as 

Ss, purpose in the use of 

ument from 2 consequences. therefore, 

onsiderations intrinsic 
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subject can most usefully be discussed. The subsequent effects 
of sterilization, whether viewed medically as affecting the 
individual, or socially as affecting posterity, or from whatever 
point of view one chooses to regard it, are so diverse and 
uncertain that we are not surprised to find that entirely oppo- 
site views are held by competent authorities, who are not 
particularly concerned with the moral aspect of the matter. 
From the Catholic point of view the situation is simple. If it 
could apparently be shown, from reliable statistics, that the 
results of sterilization are beneficial to the individual and 
to the race (though this view is decidedly not an established 
fact), we should still have to maintain that the practice is 
wrong, and that a more profound and extensive examination 
of its effects and repercussions would demonstrate its wrong- 
ness. Fiat justitia, ruat celum. On the other hand, once 
granted its intrinsic ethical wrongness the argument can be 
supported and elaborated by all the various indications of its 
bad effects. What one does feel is that rather than chase this 
will-o’-the-wisp in an endeavor to thread one’s way through 
all the conflicting evidence regarding the alleged results of 
sterilization it would be more profitable to examine carefully 
the action as it is in itself, in order to understand the ethical 
objections to the practice, as such, quite apart from its effects. 

To face the subject in this way is not without difficulty, 
since the inherent immorality of mutilation cannot easily be 
appreciated by the mind, and the whole subject is simply 
clogged with a mass of casuistry.’ We can at least clear the 
ground by granting two things. Firstly, the operation must 
be regarded as a grave mutilation. The attempt has been made 
to sidetrack the issue by maintaining that, at least in the case of 

8Cf. Verdaeck, Revue de Droit Penal et de Criminologie (Brussels) June, 1926, 
p. 567. 


°Cf. De Lugo, De Justitia, Disp. X, n. 21(Vives Ed. Vol. VI, p. 43); Ballerini, 
Opus Theol. Mor., Vol. II, p. 618 (Ed. Prati). 
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a vasectomized man, the operation is so slight as to be neglig- 
ible."° The center of controversy would then shift from the 
question of its intrinsic wrongness, and an attempt could be 
made to plead that the action being no more than venial (like 
extracting a tooth for no reason), its lawfulness or unlawful- 
ness need not concern us very much. Clearly and obviously 
the loss of the power of reproduction is a grave loss to any 
human being whose character is not thoroughly debased, and 
it is precisely because its gravity is admitted by all that the 
whole discussion has arisen. 

Secondly, we can abstract altogether from the lawfulness 
of sterilization inflicted legally as a punishment for crime.” 
It would be folly, in theory, to concede to the state the right 
to take life, (a right consistently acknowledged by the 
Church), and withhold the right to bodily mutilation. On 
grounds of practical policy, however, since all modern states 
have abolished the punishment of mutilation, and since it is 
probably not feared as a punishment by the class of people for 
whom it is intended, and since it might reasonably be suspected 
that the principle would be stretched beyond its application to 
criminals in the strict sense, many moralists hesitate to uphold 
the practice as lawful in all the circumstances.” But, apart 
from the minutiae of the question, it can be considered as 
certain that sterilization inflicted as a punishment is not incon- 
sistent with traditional Catholic doctrine. 

On these premises, the morality of the operation can be 
judged by applying the established principles governing the 
ethics of mutilation. Our bodily members and faculties are 
entrusted to us for our use, not as property absolutely pos- 

Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. XLV, p. 71. 

1§. T., IL, Il, qu. 65, art. 1. Irish Theol. Quart., Vol. XXIV, p. 409. 

2De Smet, Collationes Brugenses, (1912), p. 546; Antonelli, Medecina Pastoralis, 
Vol. II, p. 468 (Ed. 1920). If, as some maintain, the operation causes ¢anonical 


impotence, this would be a further reason against its lawfulness as a punishment. 
Cf. Lehmkuhl, Casus, Vol. I, p. 193 (Ed. 1923). 
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sessed and completely at our disposal, but as an aid to the well- 
being of our whole organism; these separate parts exist, not 
for themselves, but with reference to the whole, to the welfare 
of which they contribute each in its own degree. Absolute 
ownership (dominium) over our lives and the integrity of 
our bodies belongs to God who created them.” Just as suicide 
is a perversion of nature and wrong, because faculties are used 
for the destruction of the body instead of for its preservation, 
thus violating the prerogatives of God the arbiter of life and 
death, so also is mutilation. But there is this difference. It 
may happen that a member or faculty is causing harm to the 
whole instead of serving it, in which case it is not only man’s 
right, but often his duty, as the appointed administrator and 
custodian of the whole, to destroy a part for the benefit of the 
whole body: for his members and faculties are given to him 
for the purpose of preserving the complete organism. Where 
bodily mutilation is judged necessary for the preservation and 
well-being of the whole, it is morally right and justifiable, but 
apart from these circumstances it is an unlawful interference 
with the rights of God.” 

Why may we not proceed to a further conclusion and argue 
that if mutilation is lawful for a physical good it should be 
lawful for purposes which are on a higher plane altogether, 
e.g., for the purpose of avoiding sin. The reason why it is 
lawful in one case and not in the other is a little elusive, but it 
is worth pondering over, because substantially the same argu- 
ment is commonly used in establishing the immorality of 
sterilization for the common good of society, which is admit- 
tedly a higher good than the physical well-being of any one 
individual. The reason is that there is an immediate and 
necessary connection between the health of the individual 
organism and the mutilation of a member, whereas this neces- 


13De Lugo., op. cit., n. 21. 
14§, T., II, Il, qu. 65, art. 1. 
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sary connection does not exist between the health of the body 
and the spiritual good of the soul. Castration as a means of 
preserving chastity is a method associated with extreme abnor- 
mality in religious practice,’* and consistently condemned by 
the Church. There are one or two very curious and isolated 
instances of saints who have mutilated their bodies in other 
ways out of misguided zeal for a higher spiritual good, but the 
exception proves the rule. The most that can be said is that 
they acted in good faith." Mutilation is wrong for the pur- 
pose of the higher spiritual good of avoiding sin, simply 
because consent to sin is in the will, and there is no necessary 
connection between this spiritual act and the mutilation of a 
bodily member. It is unlawful, as St. Thomas says simply, 
quia peccatum subjacet voluntati. 


15The Skoptzy sect during the Russian Revolution provide a recent example. Cf. 
M. Paleologue: An Ambassador’s Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 130. The Catholic interpreta- 
tion of Matthew xix, 12 has always referred the passage to voluntary virginity. 

16e.9., St. Mark the Anchorite cut off his thumb to avoid the episcopate; St. Ebba, 
an English virgin, cut off her nose and lips in defence of her chastity against the 
barbarians. (Cf. Ballerini, op. cit., p. 619). A very serious objection to the thesis I 
am defending is to be found in the theological attitude of the past towards the practice 
of castrating boys in order to preserve their voices. Thus: Secunda tamen sententia 
quam tenent Tamburinus, Elbel, etc affirmat licere: modo absit morale periculum 
vitae, et non fiat pueris invitis. Ratio istorum est: tum quia eunuchi utiles sunt bono 
communi, ad divinas laudes in ecclesiis suavius canendas; tum quia conservatio vocis 
non parvi quidem momenti in eis dicendum est bonum: cum per illud conditionem 
notabiliter in melius mutent, et per totam vitam nobilem et pinguem sustentationem 
comparent. . . . Tanto magis, quod hoc in dies in usum deducitur et ab Ecclesia 
toleratur.” (St. Alphonsus, Theol. Moral., Vol. III, §374. Note that this is not St. 
Alphonsus’ opinion however). This practice was declared unlawful by Benedict 
XIV: nam si ob suavitatem cantus castratio liceret, licita dicenda esset ob plures 
alios fines, et praesertim ob utilitatem spiritualem ad facilius motus carnis com- 
pescendos” (Ballerini, Opus Morale, Vol. II, p. 62). Modern authors reject the 
practice as altogether unlawful, but many, in the past, regarded it as at least “prob- 
ably” lawful, in the accepted theological use of “probable.” Its application to the 
present discussion is obvious and is decidedly a point in favor of therapeutic steriliza- 
tion. It will appear odd to the non-Catholic eugenist that the Church should appar- 
ently tolerate the castration of healthy boys and yet forbid a less violent operation 
on criminals. There seems to me only one answer. The practice was not lawful, 
not even “probably,” and is an example of a lax proposition, wrongly defended on 
a principle of Probabilism. 
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To apply this doctrine to the present question, sterilization 
is Clearly lawful when it occurs as a necessary accompaniment 
of a surgical operation judged necessary for bodily health.” 
Further, it may quite easily be judged lawful to cause steriliza- 
tion intentionally and directly as a therapeutic measure. It is 
maintained by many medical authorities," on whom no suspi- 
cion of favoring eugenical sterilization rests, that sexual dis- 
orders sometimes assume such proportions that the sedative 
effect of sterilization is the only method of bringing relief. Of 
course, there are views for and against this alleged curative 
effect, and it is no part of a moralist’s duty to form medical 
judgments on the necessity of surgical operations. But, 
granted the operation has a therapeutic value, it is theoretically 
certain that it is altogether lawful.” 


IIt 


We have reached the kernel of the problem. If sterilization 
is proposed, not for its therapeutic value, but as a eugenical 
method of purging degenerates from future society, it must 
be condemned as immoral, whether performed on a willing 
subject or not, whether imposed by private authority or by the 
authority of the state. The arguments urged in favor of the 
lawfulness of the practice turn on the alleged right of the 
state to safeguard the health of posterity. It is assumed that 
sterilization is the best and most efficient method of securing 
this desired effect, it is by some assumed to be the only 
practical method. 

As far as I.can envisage the problem, the moral judgment 
against its lawfulness has a double aspect. In the first place, 
it must be asserted, as a matter of calm fact, that the hypothesis 
assuming sterilization to be the only practical method of avoid- 


17Antonelli, op. cit. p. 464. 

18Cf, Revue de Droit Penal, loc. cit., p. 551. 

19Vermeersch, Theol. Moral., Vol. II, §323; Ojetti, Synopsis Rerum Moralium, 
§4040; Aertnys, Theol. Moral., Vol., I, §568. 
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ing hereditary disease is decidedly not verified. There is, in 
this connection, a certain parity with the subject of birth pre- 
vention. Cases exist where pregnancy would be accompanied 
by extreme danger to the mother’s life. In these cases, say 
some moderate advocates of birth prevention,” some method 
of contraception is morally justifiable, since it is the only way 
of safeguarding the life of the mother. If this were true, a 
Catholic would be forced to the conclusion that even the 
danger of death must be faced rather than commit sexual sin 
by misusing the faculties of generation for the sake of venereal 
pleasure. But happily, the hypothesis is not verified, for con- 
ception can be avoided by living in continence, naturally diffi- 
cult, but with God’s grace, to which the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage gives a title, quite within the power of any married 
person. So also, in our present discussion, there are clearly 
other methods for preventing hereditary disease, so that the 
hypothesis assuming sterilization to be necessary is seen to be 
a pure assumption. Not only is segregation an adequate alter- 
native, but it is the considered judgment of many eugenists, 
who are not concerned with the moral question, that segrega- 
tion is, on the whole, the most practical method of securing 
the end they have in view.” On a parity with the traditional 
teaching denying the lawfulness of mutilation for avoiding 
sin, so also in the present problem, sterilization is unlawful 
for securing a healthy posterity, because there is no immediate 
and necessary connection between the means and the end. 
This argument is good and valid, as far as it goes, but it 
does not go quite far enough. Supposing we accept, for the 
sake of argument, the false hypothesis that sterilization is the 
only means of safeguarding posterity; it could still be main- 
tained, and in my judgment should be maintained, that the 


20Cf. Report of the National Council of Public Morals, 1925 (London). 
21Cf. Sterilization and Mental Deficiency, Central Association for Mental Welfare, 
1923 (London) ; the Lancet, 1926, p. 1234; p. 561. 
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operation is unlawful, no matter what good is expected for 
future generations. For if it is wrong for any individual to 
mutilate himself for a purpose not connected with his physical 
well-being, it must be wrong for the state to do so. It is worth 
while discussing the subject from this point of view, for it 
brings into relief further and even more necessary arguments 
against state pretensions in this matter. 

Many Catholic authors, who are quite opposed to steriliza- 
tion on moral grounds, seem to base their opposition solely on 
the fact that the action is wrong because unnecessary, and un- 
necessary because there are other more suitable methods.” 
The implication seems to be that were there really no other 
alternative method, the practice would be morally good. Seri- 
ous, indeed, would be the logical consequences of such a thesis. 
For we deny the right of the authorities of the state to mutilate 
innocent people, for substantially the same reason that we 
deny their right to kill innocent people, namely, because such 
an action would be a violation not only of human but of Divine 
rights. Otherwise we should be forced to acknowledge that 
persons suffering from infectious diseases, should isolation 
prove ineffective, might be killed for the common good. The 
analogy may appear far-fetched, but apply the situation to a 
ship’s captain, who is equivalent to the head of a little state 
and who possesses, in certain contingencies, power over life 
and death. Suppose a passenger is suffering from a mortal 
infectious disease, and cannot be isolated in a small ship, and 
that the infection will inevitably contaminate the whole ship’s 
company. Why is it unjustifiable for the captain to throw 
him overboard? There is only one answer: no human author- 
ity has the right to kill an innocent subject; it is the preroga- 
tive of God alone. For the same reason no human authority 
has the right of mutilation in these circumstances. 

It is clearly capable of proof that the civil authority enjoys 


22Ferreres, De Vasgctomia (1923) p. 22; De Smet, Collationes Brug., loc. cit., p. 547. 
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a mandate from God to punish the wrong doer by death, and 
a fortiori by mutilation, but on what title does the state claim 
this prerogative in any other case? It will be answered: on a 
title of preserving the common interests and health of the 
community. Just as mutilation is lawful for the health of 
the individual organism, so is it also lawful for the health of 
the body politic to mutilate individuals for the common good. 
Here exactly is the fundamental error. There is no exact 
parity between the members of a human body with relation to 
the whole organism, and the members of a state with relation 
to the whole state. For bodily members exist for the good of 
the individual, but individual men do not exist for the good 
of the state. The very reverse is the solemn truth, though 
it is daily becoming more obscured: the state exists for the 
good of the individual, to safeguard and defend his natural 
rights. Once a principle of state interference with the individ- 
ual bodily integrity of its members is admitted, we are entitled 
to ask where it is going to end. As it is, the precise limits of 
cases diagnosed as ripe for sterilization is a matter of consid- 
erable doubt and controversy. If the lawfulness of such inter- 
ference is conceded, it will be stretched far beyond the limits 
set by its original promoters, very much as the divorce laws 
are gradually abolishing altogether the institution of marriage. 

To return to the idea of segregation, admitted by all as a 
necessary Civic precaution in certain cases. It may very rea- 
sonably be urged that even segregation implies taking away a 
person’s rights, and, therefore, on the principle that the 
individual’s rights are antecedent to those of the state, segrega- 
tion is essentially just as reprehensible as sterilization. This is, 
frankly, rather a difficult knot to untie. It could be answered 
that segregation is not mutilation, and is not open to quite the 
same radical objections; that we are quite accustomed to vari- 
ous forms of quarantine and compulsory isolation, and that 
no sane person objects to these as immoral. In fact, all our 
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theological authorities argue that sterilization is wrong be- 
cause the same good results can be secured by segregation, 
It requires no great acumen to perceive that these answers 
merely touch the surface, and if eugenical sterilization js 
intrinsically wrong, then some intrinsic reason must be given 
why enforced segregation does not come under the ban. 

The solution turns on drawing a distinction between man as 
an individual enjoying the complete integrity of his bodily 
faculties, and man as a social unit using his members and 
faculties for the purpose of intercourse with his kind. No 
individual is allowed, of his own authority, to mutilate a 
faculty except for the physical good of his own body, but it is 
perfectly right and proper for an individual to forego the 
exercise of his functions for the benefit of society; for the non- 
exercise of bodily members rests with the free will of each 
person. Those, who on virtuous motives elect the state of 
celibacy or virginity, choose a higher state of life, not for 
selfish considerations, but as St. Thomas says so finely, “for the 
beauty and salvation of the whole human race.”* In a similar 
manner, whilst denying that the state enjoys the power of 
mutilating human members for the common good, we do not 
deny that individuals may sometimes be required, for the 
common good, to forego the exercise of certain liberties and 
functions. It is, indeed, an interference that the subjects of a 
state are loath to sanction, except for the gravest reasons, and 
with proper precautions against abuse and tyranny. But who 
would deny that for the national safety in a defensive war the 
civil authority has the right to enlist even married men in the 
army, thus depriving them of the exercise of their marriage 
rights? Certainly no Catholic theologian denies it. On the 
same title of furthering the public welfare the eugenical seg- 
regation of undesirable types could not be regarded as an 


33§. T., Il, II, qu. 152, art. 2, ad 1: 
salutem. 


ad totius generis humani pulchritudinem et 
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of the state to regulate the social intercourse of its members, 
and, as the state becomes more complex in its aims and more 
highly developed, degeneracy might become a social menace 
of such magnitude as to justify restrictions in the exercise of 
individual functions. But it is an entirely different proposi- 
tion to suggest that the state can deprive an innocent man of 
the possession of his bodily faculties, for this is his private and 
individual good which the state must protect.” 

Finally, this ethical doctrine, which we have attempted to 
give in outline, can be demonstrated as true from the findings 
of various authorities who are definitely opposed to eugenical 
sterilization on social and scientific grounds. For any inter- 
ference with the natural law is bound to have effects which 
are in the long run detrimental to human society. It would 
be futile, in this article, to attempt anything like a detailed 
analysis of the advantages or disadvantages of the operation, 
or to discuss the cases of disease or mental deficiency which 
seem to show an a priori case for sterilization, still less to 
criticize the canons used to classify sterilizable cases. 

In the United States of America the subject has been very 
fully discussed from all these aspects, and a certain number 
of statistics are available.” But it might be worth while draw- 
ing the attention of American readers to a recent European 
contribution to the discussion. A contributor to the Revue de 
Droit Penal et de Criminologie et Archives Internationales 
de Médecine Légale has made what, to the lay mind, appears 
a most careful survey of all the evidence. The definite con- 
clusion is that the present state of our knowledge of biology, 
criminal anthropology, and statistics of sterilization, does not 
justify us in regarding sterilization as an efficacious means of 
preventing the spread of degeneracy and criminality. Quite 
CE, De Smet, De Matrimonio, §421. 


*5Cf. H. Laughlin, Eugenical Sterilization (1926). 
6Op. cit. page 566. 
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illegitimate exercise of civil authority, since it is the purpose 
apart from the moral issue it is open to serious scientific and 
sociological objections. This conclusion is practically the 
same, though the presentation of the evidence by Dr. Verdaeck 
is more thorough, as that reached by the report of the Central 
Association for Mental Welfare.” Segregation would still 
be necessary for a large proportion of cases, even after sterili- 
zation; only a proportion of mental defectives are the offspring 
of defectives, and there is the insoluble difficulty of deciding 
who should be sterilized from a eugenical point of view. 

In both these statements, it is fair to add, the possibility of 
fresh scientific knowledge justifying the practice is regarded 
as possible, but at the present juncture this knowledge has not 
been obtained, and methods which are open to serious scien- 
tific objections cannot be regarded as admissible. With regard 
to the unfortunate people themselves, it is admitted by all that 
they are happier under the kindly supervision of an institu- 
tion. From the ethical point of view this state of hesitancy 
and doubt is fortunately absent, eugenical sterilization is in- 
defensible. The only right and sound eugenical precaution is 
segregation, and, although even this is capable of being im- 
posed unjustly and tyrannically, there is not, and cannot be, 
the same intrinsic moral objection to the practice as that which 
must be offered to the compulsory mutilation of innocent per- 
sons. For segregation is consistent with a due regard for the 
dignity of a human being and the rights of God, and its prac- 
tical application is consistent with the highest motives of 
Christian charity. It does at least regard the human being, 
even with the most ghastly defects, as possessing a human 
soul and individual rights, not merely as a complicated ma- 
chine of ducts and glands to be regarded uniquely from the 
point of view of a plumber or of a sanitary engineer. 


27Op. cit. 
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The Admirers of Eugenie de Guerin 
ELEANOR CUSTIS SHALLCROSS 


Languedoc, was the birthplace, and for forty-three 

years the home, of Eugénie de Guérin. She died 
there in 1848. Her longest travels consisted of two trips to 
Paris of a few months each, once to attend her brother’s wed- 
ding and later to visit an invalid friend, and a short sojourn 
at a health resort in the Pyrenees two years before her death. 
A quieter, more isolated existence could not be imagined. A 
passing shepherd or an old peasant woman, come to beg, were 
as a rule the only signs of human life, and the occasional visits 
of cousins and the curé were eventful days. Mlle. de Guérin 
was not only satisfied with her tranquil existence but she pre- 
ferred it to all others. In her diary she writes:’ 


f E CAYLA, an old chateau in the French province of 


We converse, we spin, we read, we write to our friends; such is the peace- 
ful Cayla life that I love, and should regret if I had to leave it. I am as 
attached to it as a bird to its cage. My goldfinch always used to come back 
to his when I let him out, and he could make but little of flying. So it would 
be with me, my wings would not carry me far into the world. 


And again :? 


If we must perforce go without many things, those that we do enjoy are 
very sweet, and I bless God for them every day; every day consider myself 
happy to have woods, streams, meadows, sheep, hens that lay; to live, in 
short, in my pretty, tranquil Cayla with a family that loves me. What is 
there sweeter in the world ? 


Another entry says:* “All our days are pretty nearly alike, 
but only as to what is external. The life of the soul is dif- 
ferent; nothing more varied, changing constantly.” 


‘Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, ed. by G. S. Trebutien, Ch. V, p. 155. 
*Ibid., Ch. IV, p. 125. 
‘Ibid, Ch. I, p. 36. 
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The life of the soul, this was the journal that Eugénie wrote 
for Maurice, the brother she adored. 









I 





Maurice was the youngest of four children, seven years old 
at the time of his mother’s death, and Eugénie, the eldest, was 
thirteen. From that moment he became the absorbing inter- 
est of her life. Maurice went to school in Toulouse and at 
the Collége Stanislas in Paris; then in the year 1832 he be- 
came a member of the religious society M. de Lamennais had 
gathered about him in Brittany. When this was broken up 
two years later, he reluctantly returned to Paris to earn a 
living by teaching, a drudgery he abhorred as much as he did 
the life of a city. During his first school days at Toulouse 
he had begged Eugénie to tune her lyre and come and sing 
to him as the free lark sings to his mate in captivity. For his 
later captivity in Paris she began her journal in 1834, an 
exquisite record of her days and thoughts. She writes:* 





















Great abundance, then, of affection and of things to tell, those that go on 
within the soul. As for external things, very often they are not worth men- 
tioning, unless they go and echo within, like the knocker on a door. Then one 
speaks of them, however small they be. A bit of news, a gust of wind, a bird, 
a nothing will sometimes go to my heart, and would afford me subjects for 
pages. 


tates Ae 
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After a few years in Paris, Maurice was transformed; he 
became “a man of the world, elegant, even fashionable, 4 
talker who could hold his own against the most brilliant 
talkers of Paris.”> This is M. Sainte-Beuve’s description of 
him. He must have been a man of unusual attraction to have 
so easily gathered about him friends and admirers who are 
in history distinguished men of letters. A poet to his finger 
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4Ibid., Ch. I, p. 21. 
5Memoir by Sainte-Beuve in the Journal of Maurice de Guérin, p. 47. 
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tips, he lived by his imagination, keenly sensitive to every fleet- 
ing impression. This temperament so exquisitely tuned was 
his charm and his peril; he was the plaything of every pass- 
ing emotion. Such extreme delicacy made the life of the 
world unbearable to him, and only in the solitudes of nature 
was Maurice really at home. His soul was like a lake hidden 
in the depths of some lonely forest, joyfully reflecting the blue 
of cloudless skies, but ruffled by every wind and frozen with 
a suggestion of coolness. Continually contemplating the 
workings of his own soul and discouraged by the weakness he 
saw there, Maurice was generally incapable of bending his 
brilliant talents to the order and discipline necessary in the 
production of great art. He left only a few letters and poems, 
a journal and a fragment of prose, “The Centaur,” of which 
Sainte-Beuve says:* “Nothing can equal in power this dream 
of a few pages; nothing can be compared to it in finish and 
classical execution.” 

While in Paris, Maurice drifted away from the Catholic 
faith into a curious pantheism of his own. 

At twenty-eight he married a charming Creole, a pious, 
devoted and talented woman, and the possessor of a small 
fortune. Scarcely eight months after this felicitous marriage, 
he returned with his wife to Le Cayla, desperately ill with 
consumption, to die in Eugénie’s arms and in the Faith of his 
fathers. 


IT 


This, then, is Maurice, the first of Eugénie’s admirers. Her 
poetical response to all that he cherished was’ “the rose- 
colored ribbon” that bound their souls together; indeed, 
Eugénie writes:* “So it is, everywhere we meet like a pair of 


SIbid., p. 51. 
"Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, Ch. IX, p. 312. 
SIbid., Ch. V, p. 144. 
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eyes; what you see to be beautiful, I see beautiful too. The 
Almighty has made a part of the soul very much alike in us 
two.” 

But in character, how far dissimilar! Maurice was all 
doubt, Eugénie all faith; Maurice completely self-centered, 
Fugénie living only for him; Maurice all head; Eugénie all 
heart. He accepted the love she lavished upon him as a mat. 
ter of course, turned to her for comfort and strength in times 
of weakness, and was often unaware of her existence. 

Mr. Bradford writes:’ “To turn to the brother’s journal 
from the sister’s is a fruitful lesson in human nature.” It is 
indeed. Only once does Eugénie’s name appear in his jour- 
nal; strangest of all we find the following lament:” 


To be loved as I am, I should need to meet a soul willing to stoop to its 
inferior, a strong soul which would bow the knee before the weaker, not tc 
adore it, but to serve, console, and watch over it as one would over the sick— 
in fine, a soul endowed with a sensibility humble as well as profound, which 
should so far divest itself of that pride so natural even to love as to bury its 
heart in an obscure affection, of which the world would understand nothing; 
to consecrate itself to a feeble, languishing, and wholly introspective being; 
to be willing to concentrate all its rays upon a flower without splendor, frail 
and trembling, which would indeed yield it those perfumes whose sweetness 
charms and penetrates, but never those which intoxicate and exalt to the 
blissful folly of ecstasy. 


Eugénie’s devotion for her brother was as perfect as human 
love can be. She gave him unsparingly the abundance of her 
affection, knowing him incapable of returning it. Barry has 
a fine bit of feminine psychology in “Sentimental Tommy.” 
“You have a terrible wish to be loved,’ he said in wonder; 
and she nodded her head wistfully. ‘That is not what I wish 


%Gamaliel Bradford, Portraits of Women, Ch. IX, p. 182. 

10Journal of Maurice de Guérin, ed. by G. S. Trebutien, tr. from 20th French ed. 
by J. P. Frothingham, p. 139. 

11J, M. Barrie, Sentimental Tommy, Ch. XXXII, p. 407. 
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for most of all, though,’ she told him; and when he asked 
what she wished for most of all, she said, “T'o love somebody— 
oh, it would be sweet.’” To love somebody—this was Eu- 
génie’s need, her vocation, and the cause of her ennui and 
suffering. She writes in her journal :” 


This poor heart of mine must always have something to love; when it 
loses one object, it takes up another. I notice this, and that we go on loving 
without interruption, which proves our destination to eternal love. Nothiag 
better enables me to understand heaven than to picture it as the home of love; 
for if here below we cannot love for a moment even without happiness, what 
will it be to love for ever! 


But Maurice was in Paris, both his body and soul in bad 
health, and his letters so few. “My God! what misery this 
distance occasions,” writes Eugénie,”* “I cannot even know 
where you are, and I want so to know everything. An 
anxious heart is a very craving and very suffering thing.” 


Only once in her letters and journal does she really re- 
proach him for his coldness :"* 


I wanted to tell thee that thy letter to Mimi [her sister] would have given 
her much more pleasure if it had been somewhat longer and did not need 
the addition of a thousand things that are always wanting in thy letters. Is 
it thy fault, or that of thy man’s heart? Ours, methinks, is more skilled in 
matters of affection, does not wait to be asked for kind words and all one 
likes to see in a friendly correspondence. These poor brothers, we spoil them, 
we are too fond of them; we are so fond of them, that it seems an impossi- 
bility to them to feel the same for us. But I intend to correct myself, and, 
instead of the long epistles I used to write thee, thou shalt have nothing 
but abridgements. This is a resolution taken till you write me according to 
my fancy .... Nothing for nothing. I am never to know a word about 
your life, because, say you, you would be carried on so far that I should get 
tired of following you. Where could you go then, were it to the ends of 


13Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, Ch. IV, p. 132. 
18]bid., Ch. IV, p. 139. 
Letters of Eugénie de Guérin, ed. by G. S. Trebutien, p. 57 
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the earth, that I should not arrive there with you? It is nothing but a pre. 
text, the excuse of idleness, or of a little frosty heart. 


But she relents in a few lines, and—“There, then, I say no 
more; let us embrace and all is over.” 

Though her love for Maurice was often the cause of misery, 
Eugénie was sustained by another great devotion, her love for 
God. After an absence of five years, Maurice came home for 
a visit, and on his return to Paris Eugénie reopens her journal 
to inscribe:”* 


Maurice, my dear Maurice, oh how I want thee and God! Accordingly, 
as soon as we had parted, I went to church, where one can weep and pray at 
one’s ease. What do you do—you, who do not pray—when you are sad, 
when your heart is broken? For my part, I feel that I require a superhuman 
consolation; that one must needs have God for friend, when what one loves 
makes one suffer. 


A wonderfully deep and tender affection existed between 
Eugénie and her father. What she thought of him is whim- 
sically expressed in a letter to a friend, written on St. John’s 
day:” 


I left you rather suddenly the other day, for I know not what occupation; 
but this I know, it must have been pressing, since it caused me to break off 
our pleasant chat, which Saint John sees renewed today. He is one of Papa’s 
patron saints, and, by way of a festival, I mean to write to you. 

This morning at sunrise we were in the Andillac road on our way to hear 
the Mass of the Holy Evangelist for our holy Papa; I think I may safely call 
him so... Do you remember that saying of M. Guyon’s, “He will geo 
straight as a taper to heaven”? That taper made a great impression upon 
me, and I look upon it as a bull of canonization. 


What Eugénie meant to her father is revealed in a post- 
script M. de Guérin adds to one of her letters, addressed to 


15Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, Ch. V, p. 143. 
16Letters of Eugénie de Guérin, to Mile. Louise de Bayne, p. 34. 
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the invalid friend in Paris who was imploring Eugénie to 
visit her:"” 


After all that has just been said to you by my angel, my Eugénie, my 
second self, and much more—what remains for me to say, madame? I will 
also say my very dear and excellent friend, if you do not consider the expres- 
sion too familiar. But however that may be, and though I would on no 
account displease you (which can hardly be the case since I know you appre- 
ciate genuine feeling), I will tell you that I love you, both you and yours; 
and in proof of this assertion I consent, as soon as it is possible, to let you 
have my Eugénie, without whom I am but a poor creature, however great 
the support I find in her sister and Erembert. 


From Paris she once wrote to him affectionately: ‘Oh, 
pater bonus that you are! How return you your infinite ten- 
derness, save by assuring you that I love you as much as it is 
possible to love! Adieu, and thirty-six thousand embraces!” 

On her return she describes the conversations together in 
the chimney corner, her father never weary of listening to 


all that she did in Paris:'® “The moment we are alone we 
fall into a confidential mood. The good father—I speak to 
him as openly as to a confessor, and he knows my whole life.” 

With one exception, we must add, her journal was for 
Maurice alone. Eugénie explains:” 


The good father might, perhaps, be made a little anxious by what I say, by 
what sometimes crosses my soul; an air of sadness would seem to him a sor- 
row. Let us hide these little clouds from him: it is not well that he should 
see them, or know anything of me but my calm, serene side. A daughter 
should be so sweet a thing to a father! We ought to be with regard to 
parents much what the angels are to God. It is different between brothers 
and sisters: here there is less respect and more freedom. For thee, then, the 
course of my heart and life just as ic occurs. 


1TIbid., to Madame la Baronne de Maistre, p. 342. 
18Tbid., to M. de Guérin, Cayla, p. 364. 
18Tbid., to Mlle. Louise de Bayne, p. 397. 
*°Journal of Eugénie de Guérin. Ch. IV, p. 118. 
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In another entry she writes:** “The heart is not a book 
one likes to throw open to the public”; and again, while plan- 
ning to hide her book from a cousin who was coming to 
occupy her room, she says:** “This is not for the public, 
this belongs to the intimate, the soul; this is for one.” 


III 


But genius will out, and Eugénie was too close to Maurice 
not to have been caught by a few gleams of his reflected glory. 
After Maurice’s death, his writings were carefully edited by 
M. Trebutien, with a memoir by Sainte-Beuve. It is possible 
that in collecting this material, the copy-books in which 
Eugénie had written her journal came to light. M. Sainte- 
Beuve had seen them, for in his memoir he speaks of the poet’s 
sister as “his equal if not his superior in talent and in soul.” 
Part of Eugénie’s journal was printed for private circulation 
in 1855, and in 1861 a complete edition, prepared by M. 
Trebutien made its bow to the public. 

In 1861 we find an English critic writing in the National 
Review of the treasure he has discovered. It was through 
this review that Matthew Arnold first made her acquaintance, 
and in his essay on Eugénie he warmly commends the writer: 


The bees of our English criticism do not often roam so far afield for their 
honey, and this critic deserves thanks for having flitted in his quest of blossom 
to foreign parts, and for having settled upon a beautiful flower found there. 
He had the discernment to see that Mdlle. de Guérin was well worth speak- 
ing of, and he spoke of her with feeling and appreciation. 


But let the gentleman speak for himself :* 


21[bid., Ch. IV, p. 126. 

23Ibid., Ch. II, p. 89. 

23Memoir by Sainte-Beuve in the Journal of Maurice de Guérin, p. 2. 
24Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism: First Series, Ch. IV, p. 123. 
25Eugénie de Guérin, Living Age, April 6, 1861, Vol. LXIX, p. 3. 
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The matchless charm of her writings lies in the fact that they are a record 
of a life, written without affectation but also without disguise, intended only 
for the eyes of a brother . . . to whom no thought was a secret . 
Generally, there is a certain indecorum in publishing private experiences or 
feelings of any kind. But the life of a woman like Mdlle. de Guérin is at 
once so transparent and so deep, that it may bear any scrutiny, and will 
never be penetrated except by the subtle insight of sympathy. Memoirs of 
this kind are so scarce that, to the few who value them at all, they are 
inestimable. 


The following year, 1862, another unsigned review appears 
in the Spectator:”° 


Eugénie de Guérin may well be taken as the highest ideal of the feminine 
nature which the Catholic faith, implicitly accepted, is capable of forming 
out of the purest and noblest material of the old French noblesse. It has 
rarely happened to us to read either a more melancholy or a more profoundly 
delightful book—more melancholy, because, while her nature seems made for 
sunshine, it is only at the rarest intervals that she lives in the warmth of a 
satisfied heart—more delightful, because there are few pages in it which do 
not seem to bring us closer to the fountains of all beauty and tenderness, 
which do not reveal through the simplest and most familiar details of human 
life the faith which gives them their sweetness and their soul. We are no 
admirers of the Roman Catholic faith, but it may well be proud if it can 
subdue, satisfy, and sustain many human lives as simple, beautiful and deep 
as Eugénie de Guérin’s. . . . Circumscribed as is the arena of her thought, 
there is always on it some gleam of light or some depth of shadow that is cast 
from a world above our own. .. . We have given but the briefest glimpse 
of one of the most exquisitely formed minds that ever stamped its image on a 
small area of profound faiths and lofty fancies. 


In 1865, English translations of Eugénie’s “Journal” and 
“Letters” were published in London. Matthew Arnold 
commemorates this event in one of the most charming essays 
he ever composed. He describes Eugénie’s love for Maurice 
in the following words :* 





26Eugénie de Guérin, Living Age, Nov. 29, 1862, Vol. LXXV, p. 422. 
27Arnold, Essays in Criticism, Ch. IV, p. 133. 
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It was not only passionate, it was tender. It was tender, pliant, and 
self-sacrificing to a degree that not in one nature out of a thousand—of 
natures with a mind and will like hers—is found attainable. She thus 
united extraordinary power of intelligence, extraordinary force of character, 
and extraordinary strength of affection; and all these under the control of a 
deep religious feeling. 


While reading Eugénie’s journal, Matthew Arnold relates, 
the memoirs of a young Englishwoman, Miss Emma Tatham 
of Margate, came into his hands. She also was talented and 
a fervent Christian. But in the setting of the two lives— 
“What unlikeness!” he exclaims.” The uncomeliness and 
salubrity of Miss Tatham’s life, he attributes to “the bare, 
blank, narrowly English setting of [her] Protestantism.” This 
poverty of background is not an indifferent matter, but “a 
real weakness.” The realization of this fact grows to a deeper 
understanding in the conclusion of his essay: 


She [Eugénie] was very different from her brother; but she too, like him, 
had that in her which preserves a reputation. Her soul had the same charac- 
teristic quality as his talent—distinction. Of this quality the world is 
impatient; it chafes against it, rails at it, insults it, hates it—it ends by 
receiving its influence, and by undergoing its law. This quality at last 
inexorably corrects the world’s blunders, and fixes the world’s ideals. 


In the March of this same year, 1865, a critic appears in the 
Saturday Review, who feels it his duty to throw a little cold 
water on such unqualified enthusiasm. He admires, it is true, 
but with reservations :* 


Whatever varieties of opinion there may be as to the homage which one 
or two critics have paid to the memory of Eugénie de Guérin, the unrivalled 
purity and simplicity of her nature are beyond dispute. It is this brilliant 
purity which shines through her style, and lends to her words a glowing and 


28Ibid., Ch. IV, p. 143. 
29Ibid., Ch. IV, p. 154. 
3°Letters of Eugénie de Guérin, Living Age, April 22, 1865, Vol. LXXXV, p. 141. 
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transparent warmth. . . . It is neither untrue nor irreverent to say, there- 
fore, that her life, as far as this world goes, was melancholy and wasted. In 
no sense did she get the best out of it that she could and ought to have got. 
Her life was wasted, not because she did no practical and lasting work, not 
because she did not found a hospital, or preach the rights of woman, or 
evangelize navvies, but because she persistently viewed the world through a 
distorted medium. . . . The transcendental critics who insist on the beauty of 
her example in a Benthamite age forget that this weary kind of contempt for 
all that the world has to offer may breed two widely-opposed sets of practical 
consequences. A persuasion that all is vanity and vexation of spirit may make 
a person a pious and contemplative recluse, or it may cause him to echo the 
voice of the preacher, who, “‘commended mirth, because a man hath no better 
thing under the sun than to eat and drink and to be merry!” 













It is true that Eugénie had little use for the world, as the 
following extracts from her letters and journal will show: 









How small is earth to him who views it from the skies! says Delille after 
a saint, for saints and poets sometimes have the same ideas. Nothing more 
true than this smallness of the earth thus beheld by the eye of a soul which 
knows where to place itself to obtain a correct view. Thus Bossuet learnt to 
estimate the nothingness of world greatness, thus the saints trampled under 
foot all that shone in the eyes of other men—fortune, pleasures, glory; and 
got themselves treated as fools, by this their singular wisdom.*' 

Our soul would remain forever dead if human happiness were essential to 
its life. But, on the contrary, it must go out of the boundary of this world 
and seek beyond, that is in God, in a Christian life, for what the world does 
not possess. The world contains no happiness. Those who have loved it 
best tell us this. It diverts, but can never fill the empty heart.** 

Do you know where I do find pleasure? In church. There I am at home. 
All my life long I have preferred a chapel to a drawing-room, angels to men, 
and internal converse with God to that which sounds to the ear.** 

God and the world do not harmonize. Alas! how little one thinks of 
heaven in its whirl and glare! This is what I am told by my friend, who 
knows and is detaching herself from it.** 





















31Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, Ch. IV, p. 141. 
32Ibid., Ch. VI, p. 188. 

83]bid., Ch. X, p. 369. 

Letters of Eugénie de Guérin, to Mddle. Louise de Bayne, p. 213. 
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I am not acquainted with the world; I looked upon it as a great homicide 
in the religious sense; it is then morally fatal on whatever side it be regarded— 
fatal in that it feeds the noblest intellects with poison, or lets them die with 
hunger.*® 


A new periodical, the Nation, had made its appearance in 
New York City under the editorship of Mr. Godkin. To this 
paper young Mr. Henry James, twenty-three years old, con- 
tributes a review in the issue of December 14, 1865: 


If Mdlle. de Guérin, transcribing from the fulness of her affection and 
her piety, her daily record of one of the quietest lives that ever was led by 
one who had not formally renounced the world, could have forseen that 
within a few years after her death, her love, her piety, her character, her 
daily habits, her household cares, her inmost and freest thoughts, were to be 
weighed and measured by half the literary circles of Europe and America, 
she would, doubtless, have found in this fact a miracle more wonderful than 
any of those to which, in the lives of her favorite saints, she accorded so 
gracious a belief. . . . Genius is not a private fact: sooner or later, in the 
nature of things, it becomes common property. Mdlle. de Guérin pays for 
her present eminence the penalty of her admirable faculties. . . . Her journal, 
taken as a whole, seems to us to express a profound contentment. 


The following September, Mr. James contributes a review 
of her “Letters” to the Nation:” 


A delicate mind, an affectionate heart, a pious soul—the gift of feeling and 
of expression in equal measure—and this not from the poverty of the former 
faculty, but from the absolute richness of the latter. The aggregation of 
these facts again resolves itself under the reader’s eyes into a figure of a 
sweetness so perfect, so uniform, and so simple that it seems to belong rather 
to the biography of a mediaeval saint than to the complex mechanism of our 
actual life. And, indeed, what was Mdlle. de Guérin, after all, but a medi- 
aeval saint? No other definition so nearly covers the union of her abundant 


85Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, Ch. XI, p. 406. 

36Henry James, Eugénie de Guérin, Nation, Dec. 14, 1865, Vol I, p. 752. 

37Henry James, The Letters of Eugénie de Guérin, Nation, Sept. 13, 1866, Vol. III 
p. 206. 
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gentleness and her perfect simplicity. . . . We cannot but think that she 
needed but a wider field of action to have effectually recommended herself 
to the formal gratitude of the Church. . . . What is a saint? the reader 


may ask. A saint, we hasten to reply, is—Mdlle. de Guérin; read her letters 
and you will discover. 


IV 


Whether or not Eugénie de Guérin was a saint is a question 
on which her critics disagree, and only the courts of Heaven 
can decide it. The Catholic definition of a saint is one who 
practiced sanctity to an heroic degree. The Little Flower, 
the last and sweetest rose that the Church has gathered, was a 
saint who lived a simple, hidden life, doing little things per- 
fectly. She is a new proof that there is nothing small in God’s 
eyes, that love still has power to change a cup of cold water 
into wine. Nor can we judge of the degrees of heroism. 
Undoubtedly it takes courage to face a hungry beast or to be 
burned at the stake. Undoubtedly it takes courage to carry 
the daily crosses of life so cheerfully that they become invisible 
to the eyes of our closest associates. We know from her 
journal that Maurice was the only one to whom Eugénie told 
her heartaches, and even here, we feel, there was much that 
she left unsaid. 

Henry James, in his review of her “Letters” has some more 
charming things to say about Eugénie:* 


She looks at the world from over the top of her prie-dieu, with her finger 
in her prayer-book. . . . There is not, to our belief, a single idea, a single 
thought, in the whole of these pages. On the other hand, one grand, supreme 
idea being tacitly understood and accepted throughout—the idea, namely, 
of the Church—and a particular direction being thus given to emotion, there 
is an incalculable host of feelings. Judge how matters are simplified. Genius 
and pure feeling! No wonder Mdlle. de Guérin writes well. . . . For 
Madlle. de Guérin there existed but two objects—the Church and the world, 


_— 


$8Idem, ibid., p. 206. 
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of neither of which did it ever occur to her to attempt an analysis. One 
was all good, the other all evil—although here, perhaps, her rich natural 
charity arrested in some degree her aversion. Such being her attitude toward 
external things, Mdlle. de Guérin was certainly not enlightened. But she 
was better than this—she was light itself. Her life—or perhaps we should 
say her faith—is like a small, still taper before a shrine, flickering in no fitful 
air-current, but steadily burning to its socket. 


1 How far that little candle threw its beams! It even 
‘penetrated the Puritan consciousness of a Mr. J. C. Colquhoun 
who contributes an article on her to the Contemporary 
Review in February, 1867. He realizes that Eugénie and her 
religion are a “scarlatina’”’ that may be catching,” and he 
hastens to point out the danger. Still, he admits that with 
proper caution her “Journal” and “Letters” “may be read 
with interest and even advantage to our inner life.’ Mr. 
Colquhoun says :* 


How is it that we now take up the works of various Roman Catholic 
writers, and find in them views of our Divine Lord, and prayers to him, and 
precepts of self-denial, and incentives to faith and hope, which have been the 
guide and strengthener to our failing faith in many a trying hour? Surely it 
is undeniable that, somehow, within the Church of Rome, learning only what 
that Church taught them, practising only what that Church enjoined, these 
persons have attained a purity and an elevation of piety for which we bless 
God. And it would seem, from actual cases in life, that in proportion to 
the obstacles which Rome lays to beset and beguile her votaries, and in pro- 
portion to the difficulty which the true heart, born and bred in’ the Church 
of Rome, meets with in its search after truth, among the rubbish of tradition 
and priestcraft, is the help vouchsafed by God to the earnest soul. . . . 

This seems to us a problem well worthy of examination, and it is closely 
connected with some practical questions. For it is no longer possible to avert 
the attention of the young from the study of the theology of Rome, and to 
make them shut their eyes to its allurements. Our safety is no longer in 


39J. C. Colquhoun, Eugénie de Guérin, Contemporary Review, Feb., 1867, Vol. IV, 
p. 234. 

4Tbid., p. 236. 

{lIbid., p. 222. 
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ignorance, but in inspection. Rome is round us, close to us, and spreads its 
seductions in the sight of all classes. Let us do as our fathers did; let us 
examine and understand it. 

Even the works of devout Romanists, and their biography, are often made, 
in careless hands, arguments on behalf of Rome. Take, for instance, two of 
the works which we have prefaced to our article, the Journal and Letters 
of Eugénie de Guérin. 

The Letters are full of interest. The Journal is the record of a very trans- 


parent and attractive mind. 

Hence it is that the indifferent or the superficial, lending themselves to the 
fallacy, use these works as weapons on the side of Rome. Look, they say, 
at the piety of this young Romanist; see her love for her Saviour; observe her 
self-denying work and her holy aspirations. Where did she get these rare 
acquirements? In what communion? 

Born in the Church of Rome, attached to the teaching of that Church 
from her early years, increasing in devotion as she grew in life, having no 
intercourse with Protestants, whom she regarded as heretics to be shunned, 
she yet became an eminent example of humility and faithh Why may I not 
follow her steps and imitate her virtues? Why may I not reach the same 
standard of charity and goodness? ‘Thus used, her life becomes an argument 
for her Church, and furnishes a plea for reading Romish books, and attending 
Romish chapels, and partaking of Romish ceremonies. 


Mr. Colquhoun is impressed by the fact that Eugénie’s 
“Journal” was crowned by the French Academy and passed 
through eight editions in sixteen months. He goes so far as 
to admit: “It is not often that, where the incidents of a life 
are so uniform, the interest in it is so strong; and yet we con- 
fess to having read the Journal and Letters of Eugénie de 
Guérin with intense and increasing interest.” 

In Temple Bar, an English publication, we find a very 
thoughtful review, unsigned. It appears in 1900. This critic 
is speaking of Eugénie’s “Journal” :* 


As we read it we are at once confronted by that strength and quietude, 
‘21bid., p. 228. 
*Eugénie de Guérin, Living 4ge, May 19, 1900, Vol. CXXV, p. 451. 
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that forcefulness joined to the most subtle refinement which, to whatever 
source we may ascribe it, is the peculiar heritage of holy souls. . . . Such, 
a life is a phenomenon which can no more be passed over or left out of the 
calculations of those who think than can some physical fact on which great 
issues of thought depend and on which judgment must be passed. Some men 
will call the life unnatural; I prefer to call it supernatural, for only by 
so considering it can the full beauty of the thing be revealed to us. In such 
a life is found a key to the problem of the universe, which no physicist can 
supply ; and it is a form of argument which will be more and more considered 
and taken into account, and which already, to many minds, carries more 
conviction that the shifting dicta of scientists can do. . . . Eugénie had 
been nursed in a system which, however we may regard it, possesses the 
supreme secret of imparting not only a finish, but a sanctity which is as 
remarkable, to the souls with whom it deals. . 

Her days are as gray as a November twilight, but she can make us read 
page after page of her immortal Journal with infinite delight, because she 
can transform and transfigure things commonplace and limited into things 


of grace and sublimity. 


Mr. George McLean Harper writes an interesting article 
in the Atlantic Monthly, May, 1923, on Eugénie de Guérin 
and Dorothy Wordsworth. It is true his admiration for 
Mlle. de Guérin can hardly be called enthusiastic, but he 
finds her a useful type, “sweet and wholesome,” with which 
to contrast Dorothy Wordsworth.“ That Dorothy and 
Eugénie both had dearly beloved brothers who were poets, 
seems to be the only point of similarity. Mr. Harper under- 
stands how Eugénie could love her brother, but how she 
could love her-religion is to him inexplicable. That she 
should have loved her religion even more than her brother is 
to him indefensible. “When Maurice offended against the 
principles of Le Cayla by turning his back on Catholicism, 
Eugénie could not stand at his side.”“* Dorothy Wordsworth, 


44George McLean Harper, Atlantic Monthly, May, 1923, Vol. CXXXI, p. 652. 
45Ibid., p. 655. 
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on the other hand, defended her brother in his entanglement 
with Annette Vallon, and “acted altogether in a most spon- 
taneous and unconventional way.’ 

To anyone who has carefully read the “Journal” and 
“Letters,” it will be evident that Eugénie did stand at her 
brother’s side with the constancy of a guardian angel. Not 
to defend his mental and moral weakness, but by her tender- 
ness and prayers to give him back the strength he had lost. 

Mr. Harper believes that the differences between these two 


women are significant 


of the profound gulf between Protestantism and Catholicism. . . . Dorothy 
represents English womanhood, or, for that matter, the womanhood of her 
generation of Americans, in its independence, its subordination of merely 
feminine instincts to those feelings which men and women have in common. 
What a man could read and think, she read and thought. Eugénie represents 
French womanhood in its full and constant consciousness of feminity.*? 
The educated young women of our time are too well instructed in history 
and science to be much edified by the timid reflections of the Languedocian 
recluse; but they would find in the frank maid of rocky Cumberland a help- 
ful sister. She shrank from no truth. She was modern in her outlook, 


facing the future hopefully.** 


We are grateful to Mr. Harper for pointing out these 
divergences so clearly, and shall discuss the question of what 
constitutes the old-fashioned and the modern later on. 

Eugénie’s reading seems to worry Mr. Harper a little; he is 
unpleasantly affected by her narrowness in avoiding books of 
“worldly taint,” and caring more for “books of devotion, 
sermons, lives of the saints, with a few poets, notably Racine 
and Lamartine.’** Eugénie’s library was pitifully small, but 
books were not so plentiful in those days, the de Guérins not 


‘8Ibid., p. 655. 
‘TIbid., p. 655. 
*Ibid., p. 657. 
**Ibid., p. 652. 
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so well off, and when it was a question of choice between a 
novel or the life of a saint, Eugénie never hesitated. She did 
have translations of Shakespeare’s plays, Scott, “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” and some of Victor Hugo. Of the latter she 
writes in her journal :* 


I have not read much of your favorite author, though I consider him 
admirable, like M. Hugo, but these geniuses have blots that shock a woman’s 
eye. I detest to meet with what I do not choose to see, and this makes me 
close many a book, “Notre-Dame de Paris” for instance; that I take up a 
hundred times a day, the style, that Esmeralda, her goat, so many pretty 
things tempt me, say to me, “Read, look.” I do look, I turn over the pages, 
but there are stains here and there in those pages that stop me. 


Again she writes of him:” 


What a man Victor Hugo is! I have just been reading some of him: he 
is divine, infernal, wise, mad; he is the people, the king; he is man, woman, 
painter, poet, sculptor; he is everything; he has seen all, done all, felt all; 
he amazes, repels, and enchants me; and yet I hardly know him, except in 
“Cromwell,” some prefaces, “Marie Tudor,” and a little of ““Notre Dame.” 


Like Perseus, Eugénie had no wish to look into the 
Gorgon’s face, its shadow upon life was enough for her. 

In his book, “Child-life and Girlhood of Remarkable 
Women,” Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams has a chapter on 
Eugénie de Guérin, regretting the fact that she was not a 


Protestant: 

Never was a more refined and delicate soul lodged in human tenement 
than that of Eugénie de Guérin.®? . . . I think there can be little doubt that 
Eugénie’s genius would have been more vigorous and her imagination 
healthier had she been brought up in the freer air of the Reformed Church. 
The almost morbid self-introspection encouraged by the Roman teaching, 


5®Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, Ch. V, p. 153. 


51[bid., Ch. VII, p. 229. 
52W., H. Davenport Adams, Child-life and Girlhood of Remarkable Women, Ch. 


VII, p. 328. 
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and the withdrawal from the activities and practical work of life enforced by 
spiritual directors, tended to foster the feebler elements of her character, 
while they exercised, I am persuaded, an unfavorable influence on her physical 
condition. It was fortunate for her that she found some degree of scope for 
her fertile mind in correspondence with her friends and her brother, and that 
she had a strong natural love of the country, which reconciled her to the 
monotony of life at Le Cayla.** 


He then proceeds to quote a few extracts from her 
“Journal,” proving how exquisitely unmonotonous her life 
was. Such as the following :™ 


I delight in snow, there is something heavenly about this white expanse. 
Mud, bare earth displeases and depresses me; today I see nothing but the 
tracks on the road, and the footprints of little birds. However lightly they 
settle they leave their small traces, which make all sorts of patterns in the 
snow. It is pretty to watch those tiny red feet, like coral pencils drawing 
themselves. ‘Thus winter too has its charms and prettinesses. Everywhere 


God sheds grace and beauty. 


In the monotony of such an existence at Le Cayla, Mr. 
Adams continues,” “her restless soul struggled vainly against 
itself, longing for a wider sphere, an ampler scope, a larger 
range of interests and duties.” He must have overlooked the 


following entry in Eugénie’s “Journal: 


It was a real distress to me to go away; Papa discovered it and left me 
behind. He said to me last night, “Do as you like.” I wanted to stay, and 
felt quite sad, thinking that tonight I should be far away from here, far 
from Mimi, from my fire, my little room, my books; far from Trilby, far 
from my bird; everything, down to the merest trifle, presents itself when you 
are about to leave, and so twines itself around you that there is no breaking 
loose. This is my experience, whenever there is any talk of a journey. Like 
the dove, I like to return every evening to my nest. No other spot attracts me. 


53Ibid., p. 339. 

54Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, Ch. I, p. 6. 
55Adams, op. cit., p. 349. 

58Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, Ch. I, p. 40. 
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Last, but by no means least, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford draws 
a sketch of Eugénie in his “Portraits of Women.” He realizes 
that it was her love for Maurice and not her solitude that 
caused her unhappiness. He appreciates the woman but has 
only an amused tolerance for her religion. He fears she is 
too saintly to be human, and probes around a little to discover 
if she may not have been at times a trifle selfish, impatient, 
vain, sentimental or ambitious. He is satisfied to find a sug- 
gestion of these failings here and there and concludes :” 


I said in beginning that Mademoiselle de Guérin had no active personal 
life of her own. This is as true of her as perhaps of any of us. She followed 
the thought of others and of God as the shadow follows the sun. At the 
same time, she was human, she was a woman, she was made of earth, as we 
all are. It is a study of exceeding interest to watch the stirrings of humanity, 
ever barely perceptible and quickly crushed, in this pure white vessel filled 
with the glow of an unearthy adoration. 


He says, quite justly: “She speaks perpetually of graves 
and death, always, to be sure, to draw a moral lesson from 
them; but cannot moral lessons be drawn from sweeter 
things?” This statement is only partly true of Eugénie’s 
“Journal,” but reading her “Letters” leaves the impression 
that there was a very high mortality in France during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. They are largely letters of 
condolence, addressed to friends who were sick or bereaved. 
Her heart was so tender she sympathized with all who were 
sorrowing. In one of these letters she writes: “I should 
wish really to suffer what those I love are suffering.” It is 
just possible that these letters survived others because they 
were a comfort to the friends who received them. 


57Bradford, Portraits of Women, Ch. IX, p. 195. 


58Ibid., p. 201. 
58Letters of Eugénie de Guérin, to Madame la Baronne de Maistre, p. 339. 
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V 


In Mr. Bradford’s preface we find the most astonishing 
remark that has yet been made on Eugénie de Guérin. He 
says “she is about as modern as Eve.” Such a careless state- 
ment as this must have been made without thinking. It is the 
woman of the twentieth century who is about as modern as 
Eve; Eugénie’s model was of a later date and so perfect that 
she stands above the dictates of fashion—she who was chosen 
to mend what Eve had broken—Mary, the Mother of God. 
It is the woman of today who has taken Eve for her model 
and by her curiosity and independence lost the privileges of 
her birthright. As Mr. Harper pointed out, Eugénie “repre- 
sents womanhood in its full and constant consciousness of 
femininity” ; Dorothy Wordsworth represents womanhood “in 
its independence, its subordination of merely feminine in- 
stincts to those feelings which men and women have in com- 
mon.” In other words, instead of man’s complement she 
has become his caricature. The flapper is a by-product of the 
twentieth century. Her hair shingled, her knees displayed 
with pride, a cigarette in her lips, her familiar manners—she 
is all that is most unwomanly. Like poor little credulous Eve 
she believes the pleasant lies that the serpent tells her; she, too, 
must taste the fruit of the tree. He slips unharmed beneath 
the high heel of her slipper, for she has lost her especial 
prerogative—the strength to crush sin. 

*“““T will put enmities between thee and the woman . . . and 
thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” As that prophecy was 
fulfilled in the Blessed Virgin, so also it should be fulfilled in 
every woman, for she was the model for all future women, the 
perfect feminine trinity of virgin, wife, and mother. She is 


*°Bradford, op. cit., Preface, p. x. 
61G. Mc. Harper, Atlantic Monthly, May, 1923, Vol. CXXXI, p. 655. 


®2Genesis iii, 15. 
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the model the Catholic Church places before her daughters, 
and if there are comparatively few Eugénies among us, it is 
not for lack of the ideal, but only because it is set as high as 
the Morning Star. 

To dissociate Eugénie de Guérin and her religion, as some 
of these critics have attempted, would be to rob a fair planet 
of the light that made it shine. Her faith was the life blood 
of her soul, the warmth of her heart, the very color and per- 
fume of her thoughts. It is possible that she owed her refine- 
ment to the blood of the De Guérins, a noble fluid that had 
coursed through the veins of crusaders, counts, bishops and 
cardinals; but she owed what Matthew Arnold calls her 
“distinction” to an older and richer heritage, the Roman 
Catholic Faith. 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to exert an influence or which manifest 
a distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


SOCIOLOGY 


TIME AND WESTERN Man. By Wyndham Lewis. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1928. $5.00. 


Both Mr. Lewis’ friends and hostile critics appear to be agreed that “‘there 
is no other contemporary writer whose future development is so well worth 
watching.” ‘This book, a very ambitious venture into the field of philosophic 
criticism, is all the more unusual because, if one is to believe the author, it 
is the first volume of a series of such works in which Mr. Lewis proposes 
to take issue with the dominant time philosophy along the whole “front.” 
If succeeding volumes sustain the promise of ““Time and Western Man,” 
the fame of Mr. Lewis is assured. May one not anticipate that this 
courageous philosopher artist, once having cleared away the debris accumu- 
lated on the ground since the days of Descartes, will turn his hand to the 
much-needed constructive work? 

Does this book mark a turning of the tide which has run so monotonously 
and drearily in the wrong direction since the days of Kant and Hegel? It 
is almost “too good to be true”; but the salvo of praise by which it has 
been greeted from almost every quarter inspires hope that Mr. Lewis’ “call 
to action” will not go unheeded. ‘The sympathetic reception accorded to 
the present volume, even in those circles where one would expect it to be 
ignored, demonstrates that it is possible for a classicist to write so charmingly 
and entertainingly that he will compel attention. The very novelty of a 
sound thesis, at a time when the majority of our “intellectuals” are chasing 
revolutionary rainbows, contributes largely to the success of the book. 

With one exception, all of Mr. Lewis’ reviewers have expressed an un- 
bounded admiration of his courage. On all sides his consistency is admitted. 
Even those who are incorrigibly wedded to the system which Mr. Lewis 
combats, concede that he is a foeman worthy of their steel. If they consent 
to join battle with him at all (which is to be doubted), they recognize 
that the ground of controversy will narrow itself down to one or two 
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irreducible fundamentals. Mr. Lewis has won a signal victory in every 
sector of the “front.” 

The one exception is the review of Mr. Ernest Sutherland Bates which, 
under the title, ““The Goal of Wyndham Lewis,” was published in the 
Commonweal of April 25, 1928. This reviewer must insist that such criti- 
cism, appearing with Catholic sanction will only tend to confirm Mr. Lewis’ 
present determination to assist the Catholic cause, to which he is strongly 
attracted, from the outside rather than the inside. Is it impossible for us 
to recognize a friend when we meet him? Almost one half of Mr. Bates’ 
article is devoted to deploring the “bad manners” of Mr. Lewis; and, 
since this sort of procedure appears to be characteristic of that type of critic 
who is more enamored of his own favorite method of propagating a point 
of view than of the truth itself, Mr. Lewis will know what to expect if 
he returns to the Faith of his fathers. 

Unfortunately the style of literary composition, which Mr. Bates recom- 
mends as the ideal toward which all ought to strive, has long been the 
prevailing mode among a large section of Catholic writers; and there is 
little doubt that this particular stilted and emasculated style has contributed 
more than anything else toward the relegation of their otherwise commendable 
works to obscurity. Catholic authors have toiled and moiled, only to have 
their prim and laboriously prepared tomes go unnoticed. ‘The modern 
world may be opposed to Catholicism, but it is even more hostile to the 
dry-as-dust author and his book. It has no time to waste on a “dead one.” 
It is willing to listen to a William Cobbett, a G. K. Chesterton, or a Wynd- 
ham Lewis. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Lewis should not delay, whatever may 
be the cost to himself personally; to embrace the Catholic Faith. Even 
Mr. Bates, whose principal purpose it would seem is to maintain “the 
amenities of literature, precarious product of a more urbane age than that 
of Francis Jeffrey and Christopher North,” has the grace to admit that 
“the goal set by the terms of his thinking is already very clearly implied— 
scholasticism in philosophy, Catholicism in religion.” 

Once on the Catholic side of the fence, Mr. Lewis would not find the 
Catholic hierarchy setting bounds to his enthusiasm. Ecclesiastical authority 
would not attempt to smother his zeal. But what passes for a Catholic 
litterati would sound the anvil chorus against him at once. This Jitterati, 
who forever prate about “charity” and “banality,” exercise themselves to 
the end that no clear-toned, courageous, or original message shall ever 
disturb the complacency of the non-Catholic world—so fearful are they 
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of possible reprisals from the hordes that parrot the pronunciamentos of the 
timeists. Some of them may be priests and bishops, but that is an accident: 
it was not because the accuser of Dr. Don Felix Sarda y Salvany, the author 
of “El Liberalismo es Pecado,” was a bishop that the Doctor was “reported” 
to the Congregation of the Index, but because he was a Liberal. 

The same thing would happen to Mr. Lewis that happened to Orestes A. 
Brownson and J. K. Huysmans. Those, whom the current philosophical 
notions, percolating in from the non-Catholic world, have half-perverted, 
would take him in hand under the pretence of “teaching him the way 
of the Lord more perfectly” but actually to tone him down to the dreary 
level of their own half-hearted literary expression. Their very first endeavor 
would be to shear the locks from our Samson and array him in the armor 
of King Saul. If they could not accomplish this by persuasion, they would 
eye him askance as one who either ignores or is ignorant of the fact that 
“the Philistines rule over us” and then fall upon him furiously. 

Mr. Lewis frequently writes in a sarcastic vein, and this penchant of his 
is, no doubt, the unpardonable sin in the eyes of Mr. Bates and his school. 
But if, as Mr. Lewis professes, he is “sick unto death” of the shams of 
Revolutionism, it is to be expected that he should feel a nausea as he con- 
templates the ease with which the fuglemen of the time philosophy succeed 
in stampeding the helpless public in whatever direction they choose. This 
reviewer is inclined to sympathize with his self-acknowledged “illiberality” 
and “hardness.” He “had to be sharp in order to penetrate”; and, if he 
appears at times to be cynical, that is because anyone who today dissents from 
the prevailing modes of thought, is obliged to take up a somewhat “radical” 
posture to make any impression at all on his contemporaries. It is possible, 
Mr. Lewis confesses, that some of the things he writes are even unjust; but, 
since his major purpose is quite clear, he does not stand on ceremony. Perhaps, 
he observes, Socrates, “in a world of such people as the Cynics and Mega- 
rians,” would appear as an “extremist” and a cynic. To quote from Mr. 


Lewis’ apologia: 


But certainly I am issuing a “challenge” to the community in which I live. I am 
“criticising all its institutions and modes of action and of thought.” I “create disgust,” 
that I have proved, “among the ordinary respectable members of the community,” that 
is to say among the established orthodoxy of the cults of “primitivist” so-called “revolu- 
tion:” what I say is “violently resented,” and I very sincerely hope will “awaken 


thought.” 


If, then, Mr. Lewis gives the impression of being “an annoying person,” 
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one should remember that he is dealing with an unpleasant subject. No 
earnest writer can avoid the sense of profound disgust when he deals with 
the vulgar devices used by the so-called leaders of “thought,” who have a 
political motive, to foist upon the people the various literary, artistic, and 
“scientific” vogues of the moment. Take the time-progress deity, who is 
just now generally worshiped throughout the West. If Mr. Lewis “creates 
disgust” by representing this god as a carrot suspended on the end of a pole 
before a donkey to make him aspire to “higher things” he never quite attains 
and thus draw his master’s cart, that is not Mr. Lewis’ fault. It is the 
fault of the fool donkey who allows himself to be deceived by his politico- 
theological masters. In opposing with such verve and straightforwardness 
the intellectual fashions of society, Mr. Lewis is performing a real service 
to humanity. One, who beards this lion in his den, must work without gloves. 
“The timid objections of the parish priest” will go unheeded. Here is a 
case where Mr. Mencken is right: somebody ought to heave a dead cat into 
this particular sanctuary! 

There is, Mr. Lewis concedes, a Catholic “opposition” of a sort to the 
dominant time philosophy, but it is characterized chiefly by its stupidity. It 
is almost entirely theological and political. In the main the Catholics, who 
timidly venture to oppose the trend of the times, do so in the name of 
authority. This is all very well on condition that people already acknowledge 
authority, but it is futile when one’s aim is to convince people who can be 
reached only by philosophy. Besides, the Catholics are preoccupied with 
the task of discipline; and, since the average Catholic publicist’s aim is, 
first of all, to prevent the masses who are yet under the Church’s control, 
from straying, the truth which he announces suffers from overemphasis or 
exaggeration and he does not reach the educated non-Catholic. When viewed 
from either angle the Catholic “opposition” is seen to be ineffective because it 
has lost contact with the actual situation. 

The Catholic “opposition,” unfortunately, has only too often been rep- 
resented by men who themselves were half-paralyzed by the time philosophy, 
men who thought that “things would right themselves” if given time. 
Chesterton, in his “Outline of Sanity,” has paid his respects to these pessi- 
mists, who, although they pose as optimists supremely confident of the 
temporal outcome, discourage every effort to right the social wrongs of 
today. The deadly sin of sloth has taken possession of them because they 
are perverted by the Spenglerian doctrine of inevitable periodicity; some 
of them evidently want to have the multi-millionaires rule over us, but 
the majority is addicted to fatalism. Mr. Lewis removes the mask from the 
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Spenglerian hypothesis and shows that it is designed to paralyze all opposition 
to the schemes of the cynical political world masters. 

What the Catholics should be concerned chiefly about, in view of the issues 
raised by Mr. Lewis, is not his supposed “bad manners” but the very real 
extremity in which one who dissents from the temporal philosophy and is 
determined to make a sally against it, finds himself. All the odds are against 
him, and he has the sense that he is standing alone. It finally comes to the 
pass where desperate measures are the only salvation ; and a Samson must smite 
the Philistines hip and thigh, to the scandal, of course, of those dignified 
chieftains who themselves are chiefly to blame for the chains which bind 
the people of God. 

Under such circumstances any revolt in the interests of the truth will 
be intensely individualistic in its initial stages. The earnest man, along with 
Mr. Lewis, will strive to break up the herd tendency and inspire a few to 
start a movement, however slight, in the right direction. Mr. Lewis’ book 
is a clarion call to arms! The Midianites possess the land to such an extent 
that it is necessary for every Gideon to do his threshing by the winepress to 
hide the corn from the enemy. Mr. Lewis, in conceding all this, is not a 
pessimist; he is merely an honest man facing reality. All of us, more or 
less, have been hypnotized by the collectivist hocus-pocus, so that we invest 
the opinions, or rather the sloth, of a majority with a virtue that is nothing 
short of superstitious. The lack of intellectual originality among moderns 
is appalling; they swallow without batting an eye the views of life fashioned 
for them by the few politicians who direct the machinery of society and 
are bent on hounding individualism out of the world. 

It is as true of Catholics as of other people that, if they neglect their 
mission of evangelizing the world and allow themselves to be “locked in” 
(as Mr. Lewis puts it) a particular time or space, if they allow temporal 
considerations to determine the degree of their activity on behalf of the 
eternal things, they too will become the victims of the ballyhoo of the moment 
and dupes of the revolutionary orthodoxy. Here is Mr. Lewis’ portrait of 


the “orthodox red”: 


[He] is very much the creature of fashion, reverencing the fashionable fetish of 
the “group” or of any collectivity, with many excited genuflections and an air of 
cystic juvenile incontinence; a great crowd snob, the portentous vociferous flunkey of 
any small crowd whatever, the richer the more afraid he is of them: regarding all 
creative work in opportunist terms of a conformity to the fashions of this crowd or 
that, the nearest to him at the moment—blind to the fact that all fashion is imposed on 
a crowd from somewhere without itself, in opposition to its habits, and belongs to it 


about as much as a hired fancy dress. 
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It is the misfortune of the Catholic “opposition,” Mr. Lewis believes, to 
have been “locked in” the Middle Ages and the medieval geography, so 
that the champions of Catholic orthodoxy appear in the light of temporalists 
themselves, pleading for a return to times and a political system that are 
gone forever. In consequence they fight a losing battle against Modernism, 
which has in its favor its possession of time realities, the present and, at 
least, the immediate future, whereas medievalism has to offer only historical 
memories. This criticism is not altogether unjust: the easy way is to oppose 
to one time another, a past time. Or else one is tempted to rely upon perio- 
dicity to bring to an end the objectionable vogues of the present and await 
the “favorable moment” (a typical “time” attitude) to introduce “reaction” 
under the guise of a further step in “progress,” The trouble is, however, that 
the Catholics are not the masters of the “evolutionary” process; others, de- 
termined that there shall be no stopping place in the mad pace short of 
their complete mastery of mankind, have been in control so long that the 
multitudes no longer remember a Catholic past. 

The only salvation, therefore, is the inculcation of a philosophy that 
views all things sub specie aeternitatis, that is not more interested in one par- 
ticular historical “time” (whether the “middle ages” or the “twentieth 
century”) than in another; in short, a philosophy fitted for all times and 
any time because it takes a firm stand above the flux. 

Thus it should be with Scholastic philosophy. Neither Aristotle nor St. 
Thomas speak “with authority,” in philosophy. There can be no question 
of “a return” to or “a revival” of Scholasticism. The postulates of Scholas- 
ticism are to be accepted if true or rejected if false. They are not binding in 
conscience, neither Pope nor Council can impose them as articles of faith. 
They must be established by proofs. If Scholasticism is a thoroughly sound 
philosophy (and this reviewer believes it is), it is to be received because it 
correctly represents realities which belong to all times, the present no less 
than the past. The moderns are quite right in resenting the imposition 
of “medievalism,” for it means the imposition of one time on another; and, 
surely, one has a right to choose among times, to reject times which he 
considers abhorrent. But nobody has the right to deny or reject an eternal 
verity. 

Is there anything above the flux? That is the crucial question. Let 
us not be deceived by the strategems of the revolutionary masters, whose 
policy it is to “divide and rule.” Materialism and idealism today are 
words empty of all meaning. Materialism and idealism, realism and idealism, 
are sham philosophies making a show of opposition to mask their underlying 
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agreement and thus deceive the multitude. Who can doubt it? Materialism 
has done away with the soul, the “King of the Psychological World” (Mr. 
Lewis). Idealism has done away with the material object, the “King of the 
Physical World.” Both of these “philosophies” today have effected a reconcili- 
ation on the ground of phenomenalism. From opposite angles substance has 
been attacked and resolved into a fortuitous agglomeration of “appearances.” 
That is the important thing to note. 

Mr. Lewis, therefore, in championing the cause of internal and external 
reality lays down a thoroughly sound foundation. Notwithstanding all 
that Mr. Bates says, it is impossible to classify him either as “realist” or 
“idealist” ; and, in attempting to do so, Mr. Bates only shows that he is as 
much given as the majority to the bandying about of meaningless words. 
Mr. Bates very likely thinks of the prophet Jeremias as a “pessimist” because 
that ancient worthy was not disposed to predict the success of the projects 
of the wicked kings of Juda. It depends on what is the angle from which 
one regards the prophet’s message. Those, against whom he inveighed, 
evidently were pessimistic about God’s promises concerning the ultimate 
triumph of justice (they allowed temporal considerations to determine their 
actions), whereas Jeremias was optimistic where the fulfilment of these 
promises was concerned. 

But men are not to be divided into parties labeled “optimists” and “pessi- 
mists.” Fundamentally only one question was at issue between Jeremias 
and those whom he denounced: Was there anything permanent above the 
flux? Those, who answered in the affirmative, were not carried away by 
the evil tendencies of their age. Those, who answered negatively, were, 
as Chesterton expresses it, “the slaves of their age.” 

Every timeist author inscribes on the front cover of his book the Galileo 
symbol, which has become such a favorite with all who prostitute their 
intellects, “All the same it moves!’ But the Galileos of the future, Mr. 
Lewis thinks, will mutter under their breath, “But all the same it does not 
move!” This reveals the intention in page after page of his book. Mr. 
Lewis very often playfully sets up one extravagent slogan against another 
to expose the absurdity of the popularizers of modern “culture.” But he 
is never a Tory. The Tory is as much of a simpleton as the Revolutionary, 
indeed he so consistently plays into the hands of the Radical that he arouses 
the suspicion that Toryism and Radacalism at bottom are one in aim. There 
would appear to be collusion of some sort. 

What we are up against is a conspiracy! The immediate purpose of the 
plotters is so to jumble together the different departments of knowledge that 
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nobody will have a criterion. There will be no escape from the maze once 
Reason is banished from the world: there will remain only Will—their will! 
Although it is pretended that science is the guiding star in this maneuver, 
the fact is that a spurious metaphysics is at work. Thus, the Relativity of 
Einstein, which ought to be confined to its own sphere, the physical universe, 
is spread out into philosophy and is made to serve as an excuse for endless 
social experimentation. 

The popularizers are at work here also, and the impression made on the 
man in the street who reads the Sunday supplements is that Einstein has 
destroyed all norms, including psychological, criteriological, and moral. “I 
always thought it was that way, that everything was relative,” he will be 
heard to remark. What he means, of course, is that, in consequence of 
Einstein’s “discoveries,” the Ten Commandments are ready for the ash heap. 
The plotters are wary enough not to state this conclusion in so many words; 
but they do not hesitate to carry “relativity” over into the field of sociology, 
and, having reduced the surrounding territory to their allegiance, their con- 
stant marching about the citadel of morality with weapons in their hands 
proves their hostile intent. 

These deployments have the effect of beating down all resistance; because, 
when nobody is able to judge, by appealing to Divine sanctions, whether an 
action is right or wrong, the people will submit readily enough to the 
party which happens to be in control. They will consider that it makes no 
difference, after all. And so it has come to pass that, just as we have had 
Darwinian politics following Darwin, we now have a Relativity politics 
following Einstein. The Newtonian cosmology, which was “monarchial,” 
gives place to the “democratic” Einsteinian cosmology! But Mr. Lewis thinks 
it ought to be possible to turn the proposition end for end. Ought one to be 
surprised if, one day, “our glorious political institutions’ are imposed oa 
the stars? 

Thus we have an insight into the motives underlying the conspiracy. They 
are political. Ever notice who the leaders of “the Revolution” are? Well, 
that agonizing “proletariat,” from whose limbs Marx proposed to strike the 
chains, is now revealed. Behold it identified with the “millionaire Bohemia,” 
“riches and revolution” working in perfect harmony, millionaires who are 
also the “progressive” politicians of today! The Socialist leaders are wealthy 
men. Revolution pays! Is there a mistake here? This reviewer thinks not. 
Mr. Lewis has uncovered the real plotters who subsidize the flood of propa- 
ganda which inundates us. Socialism and Capitalism are one in aim. They 
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are names devised to keep the people divided into warring factions and prevent 
them from heeding the Church’s message of social justice. 

If anyone doubts that Mr. Lewis has pierced to the heart of the problem, 
let him ask himself a few questions. What difference does it make whether 
one is a “realist” or an “idealist,” if there is nothing permanent: no actual 
external object, no God, no immortal soul? What difference does it make 
whether we have Capitalism or Communism, if the capitalists who now guide 
the ship of state are in control of a communistic State? and if both capital- 
istic and communistic politicians believe in the Hegelian State, refusing to 
acknowledge the Divine Being and His laws that are above all political 
changes? 

“Time and Western Man’”’ is intended for the average educated person. 
The author does not disdain to enter the arena for hand-to-hand combat with 
the popularizers of timeism. He gives them blow for blow. That is as it 
should be. The Catholics have stood on ceremony long enough. Possibly they 
have feared they would come off worsted in a rough-and-tumble fight? If 
so, Mr. Lewis has shown them how to do it. 

For very many reasons this book should be in the hands of every Catholic 
publicist and in every Catholic library in the land. Every Catholic teacher 
should make use of the invaluable information which it contains. I am won- 
dering if Mr. Lewis has not shed light on a problem which is puzzling thou- 
sands of earnest Catholics. Recall what he says about the rich men who 
patronize Revolution, who are the “concealed superiors,” the real masters 
of the situation, behind the scenes? Well 

When one asks the average Catholic layman to explain the present apathy 
or inactivity of Catholics in the face of a world crisis, when the fate of mil- 
lions of souls is at stake, he replies that the Catholic hierarchy is responsible. 
On the other hand, if one inquires of a prelate as to the cause of our paralysis, 
he will reply that the average Catholic layman wants it so. This, surely, is 
“passing the buck.” But, when one takes the pains to search for those who 
actually dominate the situation, he finds both ecclesiastics and ordinary laymen 
too much inclined to look to wealthy laymen, whose “conservatism” is very 
pronounced, to set the pace. “The richer the more afraid” we are of them. 
These wealthy Catholics are thoroughly class conscious and their first alle- 
giance is to that interdenominational “millionaire Bohemia,” of which Mr. 
Lewis speaks; of which they form a part. Their role is to see that the 
Catholic masses, as far as practice is concerned and regardless of the Catholic 
theory, are kept lined up. 

But these “conservative” Catholics are also “radical”; they evidence by 
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their actions that they accept most of the current revolutionary theories, 
How may one explain it? Does their “conservatism” refer to their success in 
preventing Catholics from entering on a crusade for the salvation of souls 


and the rescue of Christian civilization ? 
Rospert R. Hutt. 
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In the last few years, with the steady continuance of Etruscan archeological 
discovery and the inauguration of the stimulating Etruscan conventions in 
Italy, a renaissance of interest in the ancient subject and a consequent wave 
of publication have ensued, especially in Italy. 

In English two important books on Etruria have appeared in the last four 
years. The most recent of these is ““The Etruscans,” by David Randall Mac- 
Iver. This is a small book of only one hundred and fifty pages, attractively 
written for the general public, including, with unobtrusive scholarship, most 
of the recent contributions of Etruscan research, and treating the subject 
with much artistry and some poetry. It is the result of concentrated individual 
study of Etruscan art objects by one who is valuably familiar with the arts 
and their processes and who has, besides, the gift of historical deduction, two 
qualities which are not always coexistent and which are both of the utmost 
importance in Etruscan study. 

Mr. Maclver is especially felicitous in his description (p. 96) of the 
Etruscan process of the manufacture of black bucchero ware, a process tested 
by the author himself (an artistic enterprise, by the way, which no other 
Etruscan scholar has undertaken) in his minute handling (pp. 41-46) of 
Etruscan jewelry and gold work, in his fine and subtle appreciation (pp. 60, 
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115) of the Apollo of Veii and his somewhat original classification of it as 
thoroughly Etruscan and not Greek; in his gradual tracing throughout the 
book of Etruscan art origins and art development, and his valuable conclu- 
sions therefrom that the Etruscans came already freighted with a developed 
art, partly derivative, partly original, that Greek influence, apparent only in 
certain periods of their history and in certain phases of their art, has been 
grossly exaggerated and that Etruria gave a lasting art of its own to Italy 
and Rome, in architecture, portrait sculpture and jewelry manufacture; and 
in his superb summaries (pp. 109-114) of these causes and conclusions, and 
(pp. 138-139) of Etruscan contributions to the preexistent Villanovan civiliza- 
tion. 

Besides this new artistic slant and its results, Mr. Maclver offers several 
previously slighted suggestions, among them that the Etruscans came into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, for two reasons: because the nearer Adriatic was doubt- 
less closed by piracy and because their motive was a quest for copper and iron 
which drew them towards Tuscany and the island of Elba. 

There are only a few regrettable sentences in the book, a few unsuccessful 
attempts at humor (trivial allusions to “Etruscan Derby Days,” and “ “The 
Campbells are coming’ or the equivalent Etruscan tune’), a pronounced 
underestimate of the interesing Etruscan museums of Volterra, Chiusi, 
Bologna and Perugia, and a failure (p. 66) to do justice to the most beauti- 
ful lamp in the world, the lamp of Cortona which Mr. Maclver misnames 
a candelabrum and passes over in a whisper. But these are slight faults in 
a truly exquisite book. Mr. Maclver’s beautiful last paragraph may serve to 
suggest the style and spirit of the volume: 


Perhaps Etruria was at no time so much a nation as an aggregate of brilliant units, 
a series of beacons of art and beauty lit upon every hill-top in Tuscany. Those 
beacons were never extinguished though their light grew fainter under the Roman 
Empire. Sparks from the still glimmering fires were fanned into new flame centuries 
later by the Renaissance. 


The volume, ‘Etruria and Rome,” by R. A. L. Fell, is a far more scholarly 
and less poetic piece of work than “The Etruscans.” It is written in a 
pleasantly readable but information-packed style by a thorough student, whose 
emphasis lies more upon the ethnological position of the Etruscans than upon 
their artistic contributions. There are numerous notes and a rich presenta- 
tion of the most valuable of the old and the best of the new material on the 
Etruscans. Many of the statements which Fell makes, carefully supported 
by proof, Maclver later uses with his charming, un-footnoted ease. 
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Fell’s most valuable offerings are his rich, irrefutable sections on the resem- 
blances of the Etruscans, first and foremost to the Lydians, then to the Hit- 
tites, and finally to the Cretans. The array of similarities, philological, 
religious, artistic, racial, social, which he brings forward, is perhaps the most 
complete that has been presented and is startling, suggestive and wellnigh 
convincing. 

The theory that Rome, often defeated by the Etruscans, invented self- 
protective legends, which a study of Etruscan history delightfully disproves, 
is also most interestingly presented. By way of illustration of this point as 
well as of Fell’s manner, we may quote in concluding this reference : 


There is no reason for doubting the historical existence of Lars Porsena, an Etrus- 
can chief who at some time in the last vears of the sixth century marched against Rome 
and reduced it to surrender by famine; he also demanded hostages from the Romans, 
the cession of a piece of land on the right bank of the Tiber known as the Septem 
Pagi, and the surrender of all their iron except agricultural implements. Such appear 
to be the facts which patriotic imagination attempted to conceal with the legends of 
Horatius, Scaevola, Cloelia, with Porsena as the chivalrous foe who departs with 
admiration for the Romans. 


Three years ago a very fine book, “Etruria Antica” (“Ancient Etruria”) 
was published in Italy by an eminent scholar, Pericle Ducati. It possesses all 
the scholarship of Fell’s “Etruria and Rome” and all the poetry of Maclver’s 
“Etruscans,” with the unrestrainedly expressive Italian passion for the beauty 
of life and the beauty of style added. It is difficult for an Anglo-Saxon 
scholar to be a poet. We find Fell and Maclver representing each gift but 
neither combining the two in their fulness. But all Italians are poets; there- 
fore, their scholars are poets, too. I wish that this beautiful book might 
be translated that all might read Ducati’s magniloquent Chapter IV on the 
Etruscan religion and his charming pages (165-6) on Etruscan music. In 
his scholarly thoroughness he unearths many quaint bits, one of which is a 
comment on Etruscan superstitions: “Things to be reckoned with were earth- 
quakes, tempests, comets, hail-storms; signs of bad luck were trees with black- 
ened fruit, the cries of night-birds, and monstrous births; while signs of good 
luck were white horses or rams with crimson or golden marks.” White 
horses, then, have borne good luck for 3,000 years, at least! 

The appendix of Ducati’s book is eighty pages long and is supplied with 
several items of unusual interest—a complete topographical index, giving the 
modern, Latin, Etruscan and sometimes Greek names of every minutest 
Etruscan site in Italy, an excellent map with old and new names designated 
together, a chronological index of Etruscan archeological discoveries, a com- 
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plete list of all the Etruscan museums in the world and twenty-five beautiful 


photographs. 

In 1926 there was published in Florence a brief little book of ninety pages 
by G. Buonamici and A. N. Modona called “Etruria and the Etruscans.” 
As an introduction, or adult primer, to the study of the Etruscans, it serves 
a definite and valuable purpose. It is done with scholarly accuracy, clarity 
and compactness. The headings will be sufficient to suggest the intelligently 


arranged contents: 


I. HISTORY. 

1. Origins. 

2. Development and Expansion. 

3. Historical Vicissitudes and Political Power. 
II. CIVILIZATION. 


1, Settlements. 
2. Religion. 
III. LANGUAGE. 
IV. ART. 
1. Origins and General Character. 
2. Architecture. 
3. Funeral Paintings. 
. Sculpture. 


. Ceramics. 


4 
5. Relief-work. 

6 

7. Gold and Jewel-Cutting. 


The chapter on language, consuming thirty pages, is perhaps a bit dispro- 
portionate in so short a book, but is written with great care and skill by 
Buonamici, whose specialty is philology. The last chapter on art is both 
detailed and interesting. 

For those who read Italian and wish to devote only part of an evening 
to an introductory study of the Etruscans this little volume is heartily recom- 
mended. 

The last volume, “Celnea, A Romance of Ancient Etruria,’ 
as a pleasant curiosity—the only novel on an Etruscan subject. It is written 
in English by a cultured Pittsburgh woman who married an Italian marquis, 
took up her residence in Italy and made an interested study of the Etruscans. 
The novel makes light, attractive reading, and while the style is often over- 
romantic, there are certain descriptions in the book which are of great 
picturesque interest, since they are the only novelized descriptions we have 
of Etruscan ceremonial, for instance: the really splendid verbal pictorializa- 
tion of an Etruscan funeral procession (pp. 48-49) ; the sketch of polychrome 


is mentioned 
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Etruscan temples and houses (pp. 55-56); the treatment of a sacrificial 
ceremony and a lucumone’s costume (p. 103); the handling of the battle 
between the Etruscans and Aeneas and Ascanias (p. 131) and the quite authen- 
tic touches of Etruscan custom and costume throughout. 

In this fascio of Etruscan books, then, the taste of every Etruscan sym- 
pathizer may be suited, and, through it, new converts to the beautiful cause 
may perhaps be secured. 

Juuta Coorzey ALTROCCHI. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE Roman CatHotic CHuRCH IN Mexico. By Ernest Galarza. Sacra- 
mento: The Capitol Press., 1928. $2.50. 


A book with this title is bound to find many readers in the United States 
at this time, but it is no compliment to the intelligence of the American people 
that it is offered as an adequate treatment of the subject. Sefior Galarza 
appears on the title page without credentials for such, and his foreword an- 
nouncement of his eight months’ personal observation of ‘conversations, 
rumors, confidential chats and the heat of controversy” as guarantees of accu- 
rate and profitable material, offers as little assurance that he is competent to 
discuss the theme of his book. The bibliography is not imposing. Aside from 
Cuevas’ “Historia de la Iglesia en México” (on which the author does 
not rely as firmly as he professes to do, despite his admiration for the learned 
Jesuit), and a few less important works and the published Diarios of the 
Debates of the Legislation of 1926, though he omits those of the constitutions 
of 1857 and 1917, reliance is placed chiefly on authors of the Liberal Positivist 
school such as Lorenzo de Zavala and Galindo y Galindo. The best histories 
of Mexico are omitted, an inferior account of Las Casas included, no acquaint- 
ance is revealed with important works published in Spain and the United 
States on the period of the Spanish rule. Amid such a poverty of sources, one 
is not surprised to find E. A. Ross as the authority on the social revolution and 
Genaro Garcia on the Inquisition, without critical comment. 

Sefior Galarza, has the merit, however, of confining his theme to five clear- 
cut questions: Has the Catholic Church meddled in the political development 
of Mexico? What has been and what is the weakness of the Catholic Church? 
Is reform necessary or advisable? Are the means employed by the civil 
auhority to effect the reform justified? Finally, does the policy of reform 
spell ruin for the Mexican state? 
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He makes an attempt to answer the first question in detail, though he says 
nothing more than, Yes—all during the Spanish regime, in 1808, 1821, 1835, 
1847, 1852, 1857, 1913, 1917. The reply to this can be an equally cate- 
gorical, No, and the arguments to support it are the very facts that Galarza 
offers as a base for his own arguments. It is correct, as he says, that the 
civilization of Mexico was the work of the soldier and of the priest, and the 
Spanish military and civil power did regard the Church as an indispensable 
ally, not however to “dominate” the Indian but to civilize him. It is also 
true that the social history of New Spain is the history of the Church. But 
from these facts to deduce the contradictions that Church and state were one, 
that Church and state struggled for supremacy, that the Church was con- 
tinually at war with itself and corrupt, that the laws of the Indies were 
an instrument for legalized oppression, that the Church had no other goal 
than the mundane interest of wealth and power, and that nineteenth-century 
Liberalism was the only remedy for such anarchy and abuses, is to reveal a 
childish ignorance of all things Spanish and Mexican which no amount of 
refutation can penetrate. 

This much may be attempted in a review. The “power” of the Church 
did not rest on the union of Church and state, for no such thing ever existed 
at any time in Spain or Mexico. Church and state were considered as both 
sharing in that authority which God has established for the governing of 
His people, each in its own sphere distinct and separate but cooperative and 
harmonious, since each was responsible to God for its work and had no work 
save to accomplish the purposes set them for the salvation of man by God. 
Human words cannot be found to make this plainer, than may be read in 
every Spanish code from the Fuero Juzgo and the Las Siete Partidas to the 
Novissima Recipilacion and the Code of the Indies, and in every commentary 
and discussion on the topic written or printed in Spain until the seventeenth 
century. Of all this Sefior Galarza apparently knows nothing. 

His facts for the union of Church and state are—Eyzaguirre’s statement 
that the work of the Jesuits in Brazil had not only a religious significance but 
also a strong political quality which the circumstances imparted to it; Luis de 
Valdivia’s request of the Court of Lisbon for “zealous missionaries” so that 
“in a short time the land will be Christian and your laws will be obeyed”; 
the suggestion of Hernando Cortés for such; the political theories of Abad y 
Queipo; and a list of nine Archbishops who were also viceroys and whose 
combined terms measure about nineteen years and five months according to 
Galarza’s figures. ‘Nothing could be added that would further indicate the 
relation of the Church and the State in the colonial regime,” says Galarza, but 
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where does he expect to find the readers so easily convinced? He attempts 
the subject of the fueros of the clergy without knowing what a fuero was. A 
fuero was in Spanish legal connotation what we would call a constitution, 
Hence an ecclesiastical fuero was the written expression of the custom by 
which the interests of the clergy were regulated. It was distinctly not “a 
privilege, a prerogative or an exemption,” and it is even more a departure 
from the truth to state that it was a “bulwark of clerical libertinage, the main- 
stay of its temporal power.”’ Not even ignorance of Spanish legal principles 
and laws can excuse Sefior Galarza here. Religion y fueros was not a 
cry for special privilege for the clergy, it was a cry for the old Spanish tra- 
dition of the necessity of religion and the sanctity of constitutions. The most 
elementary study of the fueros would have saved Galarza from this statement. 

In his treatment of the Reform or Liberal Movement from 1810 to 1857 
and from 1917 to date, we find the same capital errors, as may be expected 
from the sources of Galindo y Galindo and Zavala. Attention may be called 
to the following: Galarza assumes that the Liberal movement was a real 
reform to correct abuses and that, taken up by various parties and leaders it 
aimed to restore the Mexican state to health and prosperity. The actions of 
Catholics, real or nominal, in this situation, he calls the “meddling” of the 
Church in the political development of Mexico. The proofs he offers are: the 
writings of Fray Talamantes and his approval of the revolt of 1808; the dis- 
cussions of Dr. Monteaguado, Tirado and Battallar resulting in the Plan of 
Iguala in 1821; the statement of the Mexican prelates in 1822 that with the 
establishment of the empire of Iturbide, the right of investiture ceased and 
renewal of it could only be granted by the Holy See; those clergy who did not 
favor a federal form of government; the conspiracy of Father Joaquin Arenas 
in 1827 against President Victoria; the manifesto of Ecatzingo gotten out by 
two anonymous priests of this village to seat an Aztec on the throne of 
Mexico; the welcome sermon which the Archbishop of Mexico preached for 
Santa Ana in 1835; the loan the clergy offered him; the refusal of the 
Church authorities to approve the laws of Gomez Farias in 1833; the polite- 
ness of Bishop Vasquez of Puebla towards General Scott; the protests of 
the clergy of Puebla against the /ey Juarez on the ground that it established 
a reform in the discipline of the Church—which only the Roman Pontiff may 
do; the statement of the Bishop of Guadalajara that the Constitution of 1857 
was contrary to Canon Law; the so-called conspiracy of the clergy of Puebla 
so wretchedly misrepresented by Galindo y Galindo; the Encyclicals of Pius 
1X condemning the reform laws; the clergy who favored Maximilian and 
those who did not; and of course the confessional used as propaganda. Such 
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are the types of argument used by Sefior Galarza, but even if accepted, what 
do they prove, save that Mexican Catholics, lay and ecclesiastical, had their 
own views on politics and expressed them, and that the Mexican Bishops 
defended, according to their ability, the rights of the Church to which they 
had sworn allegiance? 

Serious objection might be taken to the setting in which Sefior Galarza places 
these facts, or rather the lack of setting, but it would be useless, as after all 
the whole question of the Catholic Church and the Liberal Movement is not 
one of facts essentially, but of principles. None know this better than the 
Liberals themselves, and if Sefior Galarza is not ready to state the Liberal 
principles, other Liberals are not so bashful. 

There were two kinds of Liberals in Mexico, the intellectuals, who drew 
their ideas from French Freemasonry via Lizardi and Mora, and the mob 
of hangers-on, recruited first by Zavala and Poinsett, then by Ignacio Ramirez 
and Ocampo, and more recently by Obregon and Calles. The school for the 
intellectuals was to be the Instituto Civil de Ciencias y Artes, established 
in Oaxaca in 1826 to counteract the Seminario Conciliar. The program of 
the first group was the secularization of society, based upon such “scientific” 
principles as a study of the Cartesian philosophy suggested to them. On its 
practical side it was to be a movement into a new world order, the first stages 
of which must consist in a break with custom and tradition. In the concrete 
case of Mexico this meant the destruction of Catholicism, since the whole 
society was so thoroughly impregnated with Catholic life, that to advance to 
anything new, the old must be completely destroyed before it could be re- 
organized. ‘These intellectual Liberals professed not to attack religion, as 
such. Their ideal was to abstract religion from the life of the state and 
of the people, so that it would remain in the field of ideas, but so far removed 
from reality that the state would not know who was Catholic or who was 
Mussulman, who was a priest or who was not. Thus spoke Diaz Covarrubias 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1857. 

Such a scheme was at once too “intellectual” and too opposed to the common 
sense of the Mexican people to be accomplished at once. All Liberals recog- 
nized the nature of the struggle that would have to be undertaken to convince 
them. As Galindo y Galindo observed: “In order to realize this laudable 
transformation [the reform] which brought about a notable change in our 
manner of living, economic, political, social, it has been necessary to enter 
upon a terrible struggle.” Many sincere Liberals feared the effect of this on 
Mexico, but the program was decided on despite their warnings. The pro- 
gram had to get the support of the people and to Zavala and his like was 
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entrusted the task of preparing them to accept the reforms. The appeal to the 
mob was made through something they could grasp—the wealth of the Church. 
Hence the series of confiscations of ecclesiastical properties from 1828 on. To 
train the public conscience to the view of the rightness of this, GOmez Farias 
in 1831, offered a prize for the best essay on the subject of the right of the civil 
authority to possess itself of ecclesiastical property, and whether the state 
had absolute jurisdiction or not. The prize was won by Mora, and his 
dissertation of course gave the excuse to propagate the doctrines of the Encyclo- 
pedists, which together with misrepresentations and misquoted clauses from 
Papal documents furnished a literary arsenal still doing duty. The Laws of 
1833 prepared the way for the Constitution of 1857. 

Public opinion, however, did not move quite fast enough. More direct 
action was necessary and so, from 1845 on, the Liberal Movement gradually 
turned from the early intellectualism to what in our day is called Red or 
Bolshevist propaganda, in which the intellectuals are completely submerged. 
The tactics were first to defame the character of the clergy, and then to urge 
pillage and plunder. Such periodicals as D. Simplicio and El Clamor Progre- 
sista of Ramirez, Bandera Roja, La Organizacio Social, El Siglo XIX, El 
Heraldo, and others were filled with interminable stories of the immorality 
of the clergy, mostly in general terms, though occasionally truthful instances 
were put forth. Extracts from these were still potent in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1927. As the defense of the Liberal issues fell more and more 
into the hands of the Radicals, the better classes became alarmed and this 
explains partly the rally around Diaz. The Liberal program had succeeded 
so thoroughly in weakening the Catholic sense of the people and dulling their 
consciences, that no constructive reforms were possible under Diaz, and the 
new discontent introduced into the country by the foreign industrialization 
gave further impetus to the Radical movement which took control on the fall 
of Diaz. The morale of the whole society was so lowered that there was no 
effective opposition and the crisis of 1926 was but the logical conclusion. 

This slight summary omits many other elements in the situation, but as 
Galarza does not touch upon these, it is sufficient to give a background to his 
work, Galarza might well have labeled his book “How the Liberals inter- 
fered with the Church in Mexico” and used his same material. The answers 
to his four other questions are contained in his praise of the Calles administra- 
tion, sneers at the Knights of Columbus, and a careless dismissal of the “errors 
of fact and of reasoning” in the Letter issued by the American Hierarchy in 
1926, but as he does not specify what these are, exception can not be taken to 
his assertion. Such answers and such statements, however, in view of all the 
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notorious facts publicly denounced in practically every civilized country, merit 
only silent contempt for the writer and his methods. 


Marie R. Mappen, Pu.D. 


Latin AMERICA IN Wor-p Pouitics. By J. Fred Rippy. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. $3.50. 


This book, a well-planned survey of Latin America as a focus of world 
politics, promises more than it accomplishes, though it should be kept in mind 
that Professor Rippy recognizes the vastness of his theme, laments the 
scantiness of research in the field, and, therefore, aims at no more than an 
outline of what in his opinion are the high spots, more to furnish a point 
for a fresh start than to sum up what has already been accomplished. In 
the brief opening chapters he plots the foundation of the Latin-American 
republics and their emergence as distinct entities in the theater of inter- 
national relations, and then concentrates on the major contestants, the United 
States and Great Britain. The lesser powers, France, Germany and Japan, 
come into the struggle by way of the centrifugal force exerted by the imperial 
battle of these two. Thus are thrown into relief the main principles of 
Western imperialism upon which all these antagonisms clash. The emphasis 
is clearly economic, and in such a bitterly contested field it is not surprising 
to find that in its description, the style sometimes overwhelms the facts, con- 
cepts the principles, and opinion philosophical analysis. “Superstitious, dis- 
orderly, backward, provincial,” are sweeping generalizations for eleventh- 
century European society, and as sweeping the mutation of such by 1450 
into a people of “bold energy, self-reliance, inventiveness and organizing 
skill,” ready to part‘tion an earth which they considered “made for them.” 
This partition begai: with the Americas which became the first great battle- 
field on which the transformed Europeans fought out their rival theories of 
civilization, conversion and exploitation. When Christopher Columbus raised 
the standard of Spain in the New World, the Portuguese felt that he was 
poaching on their preserves, and thus a storm was raised which agitates even 
today such far-removed events as the Pacific Problem and Pan-Americanism. 

Interpreting these rivalries in commercial and economic terms, Professor 
Rippy naturally assumes that the Hispanic ideal was a rigid monopoly, and 
that in his famous Bull, Pope Alexander VI struck the keynote of monopoly 
most agreeable to the parties consulting him. This is the vulgar judgment 
on that Bull, and a not unnatural one if only the mere facts of barter and 
sale, trade and exploitation be studied and considered, as the sole motivating 
force of society. Since Professor Rippy recognizes, though he does not pro- 
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fess to understand, the nature of the spiritual and intellectual forces which 
operate in the “mutations” of social development, he would have explored 
his theme more thoroughly and thus contributed more definitely to a solu- 
tion of the problem, if he had examined somewhat the intellectual and spirit- 
ual elements of the situation which culminated in the Pope’s Bull. 

Spain on the threshold of expansion in 1492, did not look upon the New 
World as field for empire, but as field for civilization. All empire builders 
for public consumption dress themselves as a matter of routine in the robes 
of civilizers, but the essence of the first term derives from imperium and 
force, and of the latter from the building up of a polity, as Aristotle would 
say. In the working out of either policy one is obliged to run true to the 
essences, and hence the struggle of Latin-American world politics is at root, 
the struggle between imperium and polity, as represented in the assaults of 
the Dutch Netherlands, France and England upon Spain and then between 
the imperiums represented according to Professor Rippy in the two protago- 
nists, Great Britain and the United States. 

But to see the significance of this situation, historically, socially or philo- 
sophically, it is necessary to comprehend Spain’s definition of civilization. 
Spain wished to draw into the orbit of the Christianitas, or medieval Chris- 
tian society, the new territories and the strange peoples inhabiting them. 
Christianitas is thus defined in Spanish thought. ‘Theoretically, the principles 
of society are the social interests which draw men together into a common soli- 
darity, not only because of their material needs, but essentially because of 
their common nature, common origin and common destiny. These interests 
being distinct and peculiar are not to be blended into a unity, but to be 
directed into an equilibrium, the regulation of which on the basis of justice 
is the task of the government. The justice in question is not only the Roman 
justice of the ordered assignment to each of his due, but also the mirror and 
copy of that exact justice in the mind of God when He created the universe 
and man. Government must have its ends accomplished in time, i. e., the 
ends of the social interests, but the men composing the society and the gov- 
ernment accomplish their personal ends in eternity. Therefore government, 
in applying the concrete and material methods must take into consideration 
this eternal destiny of man. Consequently to bring the New World into 
the orbit of the Christianitas, which in the final analysis meant bringing the 
Indian into his place in the Christian world, required that his interests must 
be conserved and directed so that, as social interests, they would find their 
due order in society, and, as personal interests, they would be fostered so as 
to lead him to obtain his final destiny. Philosophically this theory is taken 
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from the thought of Augustine in “The City of God”; historically it explains 
the Code of the Indies and the adoption of that policy miscalled monopolistic. 

The task of bringing the Indian out of his barbarism into such an ordered 
and complex life, Spain considered peculiarly her own, in view of her 
discoveries and the titles derived from these as held valid in the international 
law of those times. To receive public confirmation of her job in building 
up this Christianitas (or world state, if the modern term makes the concept 
clearer), was the purpose of the appeal to the Pope. He handed down his 
decision on that basis. His authority was recognized as final, not because 
his decision pleased the secret ambitions of either party, but because, in view 
of their interpretation of authority, his was the highest existing on earth. It 
was supreme spiritually, and supreme in the temporal order in so far as the 
regulation of the social interests of man crossed or reflected the spiritual. All 
the temporal interests were not of this category, but in the opinion of the 
Spanish and Portuguese thinkers, the question of the Indies was preemi- 
nently so, because of the special characteristics of the Indian. 

From this point of view and in this sense, Spain took up a policy of mon- 
opoly and from no other. It was not a dog-in-the-manger policy, aimed to 
preserve the fruits of empire to Spain alone. It was a monopoly of responsi- 
bility, on Spain alone, of developing the life of the New World into a 
civilization, neither European nor Indian, but Christian. The polity thus 
to be erected took into consideration the four main interests of man: religion, 
political organization, legal forms, and economic relations. In the particular 
centuries during which Spain was working out this experiment, the last 
received most popular aftention, and the eyes which the Netherlands, France 
and England fastened upon Spanish action, saw first the commercial and eco- 
nomic. Why these interests appealed to them so absorbingly, has its roots 
in their theory of society, which in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
broke with their inheritance of the Augustinian thought and returned to the 
Roman concept and principle of imperialism. On the surface it was the 
struggle for markets, for access to raw materials, for profits, closed to them by 
an apparently selfish policy, but within the realm of ideas it was the pax of 
Augustine against the imperium of the Romans. 

As Rippy relates, it took 200 years for the closed door to be forced open, 
but after 1713 the breach was complete, and the rivals entered upon the 
struggle to hold the commercial monopoly each for himself. Spain, however, 
had not yielded merely to brute force. Before 1700, champions of the im- 
perium had entrenched themselves amid her philosophers, legists and 
economists. Her position had been undermined. The importance of this is, 
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that henceforth the struggle was to be between rivals of force, or as the text- 
books have it, struggle for empire, until in the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries it was reluctantly admitted by the survivors, that force would 
never reach a decision, and if they were not to be destroyed, equilibrium 
must come from a balance of interests, each one getting a proportionate share. 
Conference holders and treaty makers, publicists and diplomats, economists 
and sociologists are milling around in this problem. So much tribute do they 
pay, oh! irony of life, to the Spanish theory, but this they have yet to learn: 
a balance of interests can only be obtained, when all the interests involved 
have been brought to an equilibrium. ‘The metaphysics of Augustine sug 
gested to Spain many interests which officially both Great Britain and the 
United States persist in ignoring. Their blind spot is most blind when it 
refuses to see that Latin America has caught the vision of a delicate and har- 
monious balance of interests, which assume not only man’s welfare here, but 
his dearest happiness hereafter. The long struggle of the rivals has blurred 
this vision, but its influence still remains to thwart the most strenuous ef- 
forts of those who would balance life and man, society and government, on 
economics alone. Professor Rippy does not state this argument, but he has 
collected all the concrete facts which offer bases for such reflections, though 
his are quite different. He states, as a historian and not as a philosopher, the 
influences entering into the independence movement of Latin America: 
French radicalism and French Liberalism; Tom Paine and the Constitution 
of the United States; Napoleonic dreams and Pitt’s schemes; Canning and 
Monroe. But as threads in a pattern he does not emphasize which of these 
altered most potently the Spanish design or was most influential in creating 
the situation of today. f 

In the field of history, Professor Rippy gives a good account of the de- 
velopment of the commercial and political rivalries of Great Britain and 
the United States, showing that ever. as early as the Monroe Doctrine, 
England was under no illusion as to the quality of the United States as a 
rival. No stone was left unturned to undermine American prestige and in- 
fluence south of the Rio Grande, and Canning picked Mexico as the “buffer” 
right at the start, a situation which Mexico as early appreciated, but was 
helpless to use one way or the other. When the United States came to appre- 
ciate it, it did not take her long to decide that whatever happened Mexico 
was not to play off the rivals against each other, and Anglo-American policy 
for the first time reached what the diplomats call a rapprochement. Instinct 
seems to have dictated this as the surest method of preventing all the issues 
from coming to a head and thus precipitating a struggle for which the two 
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rivals were equally unwilling. All the story from 1857 to 1927 but con- 
firms this view: Belize, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, Venezuela dispute, Pan- 
ama tolls. In his summary of the details of these events Professor Rippy 
rather inclines to the view that British policy was directed towards putting 
the United States into a position of making itself responsible for the foreign 
policy of all the “petty, impetuous” little states on the two Western continents. 
He does not outline the American reaction to his proposal in any satisfactory 
way, unless the statistics, showing the balance of trade and investment since 
the European War shifting slightly to the advantage of the United States, 
be considered the retort indirect. Possibly Professor Rippy is too polite to 
disturb the rapprochement, but we wonder why General Pershing’s expedi- 
tion into and out of Mexico was not discussed in relation to British policy. 

He was not able to discuss the reaction of France to the rapprochement, 
as the Republic coldly closes its archives, but he considers that from the 
press and the publicists one would judge that French public opinion con- 
siders the foreign policy of the United States in Latin America as flat Yan- 
kee imperialism and the effect of such criticism in Latin America is very ad- 
verse to our country. A survey of the documents recently published by the 
German government absolves Germany from any improper stirring of the 
waters. Not as much can be said for Japan, though little information is avail- 
able at present. Professor Rippy considers that what little is known about 
Japanese action reveals the Zimmerman note as being not quite as silly as it 
sounded when it first burst upon the country. To pursue this line of thought 
would require a search into European diplomacy beyond his scope. 

Professor Rippy takes the Pan-Hispanic movement more seriously than 
most American authors and calls attention to the fact that it is decidedly 
cultural and social in its aims at present. The thought behind it is that 
Latin America cannot be saved from chaos and dissolution or foreign cen- 
quest unless regeneration is secured by a return to its Spanish origins and 
Spanish principles. Rippy, it would seem, considers this a formal notice to 
the rivals, that Latin America declines to act as the passive background much 
longer. Whether the United States recognized this in urging that these re- 
publics should be represented at the Hague Conference, is not suggested, but 
it is possible. At any rate the next formal step taken by Latin America along 
this idea is her membership in the League of Nations. A reader of this book 
would like to see a more extended discussion of her work in the League, es- 
pecially her criticism on its organization, and her suggestion that member- 
ship should be based upon ethnical and cultural groups. This suggestion, 
if explored to its original Spanish sources and fitted properly to the modern 
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scene, offers considerably more in the way of solution of many modern 
problems than the Russian suggestion of representation on occupational groups. 

On the Mexican question of today, Professor Rippy offers nothing new, 
save that he speaks rather of “vested foreign interests” than “vested foreign 
rights,” which is an advance. It is unfortunate that one so painstaking in 
research as Professor Rippy should estimate the reform program of Calles 
from the pages of Professor Priestley and the Alva Taylor Good Will Com- 
mission. Few consider these good sources and even fewer count as suitable 
representatives of American public opinion on this question such men as Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federation of Labor and Senator Heflin. How 
these two “kept in check” Kellogg, Coolidge, Brisbane and Hearst, producers 
of oil, bananas and mahogany, and the Knights of Columbus (such strange 
bedfellows!) the reader would like to know and especially what was the 
policy on which all these united, and why it was only “perhaps” routed. Aside 
from this, Professor Rippy sees the greatest need to be a constructive policy 
which will satisfy such legitimate demands of Latin-American nations as an 
assurance that the United States will not use its wealth and power to exploit 
them, that the United States will concede to them the right to regulate their 
own national resources and that the United States will consult them in for- 
mulating an American policy towards non-American nations. How this fits 
in with his original picture of Latin America as a field for European rival- 
ries the reader will not discover but his mind will be stimulated. 


Marie R. Mappen, Pu.D. 
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When Francis Thompson had nearly completed the “high tenement” of 
verse that was to enshrine the souls of Monica and “Sylvia” Meynell, he 
grew sad at the realization of how few should ever enter into it (‘Sister 


Songs,” Part the Second, lines 616-630) : 


....wail, my spirits wail, 
So few therein to enter shall prevail. 
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For at the elfin portal hangs a horn 
Which none can wind aright 
Save the appointed knight 
Whose lids the fay-wings brushed when he was born. 
All others stray forlorn, 
Or glympsing, through the blazoned windows scrolled, 
Receding labyrinths lessening tortuously 
In half obscurity; 
With mystic images, inhuman, cold, 
That flameless torches hold. 


But in our day, it would seem that the number of appointed knights is 
growing, for here we have two new volumes on Thompson appearing at a time 
when at least one contemporary English critic is complaining that “the young 
men of Oxford and Cambridge have forsaken Tennyson and now read only 
Francis Thompson.” (‘The Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth 
Century,” p. 11.) How long will it be, I wonder, before the young men 
in our Catholic colleges here in America will read only Francis Thompson? 
Only as long as it takes them to realize the beauty and depth of what Thomp- 
son has written. ‘This, of course, will require patient study, a thing some- 
times considered quite inconsistent with the enjoyment of poetry. But as 
Professor Selincourt says (“The Study of Poetry,” p. 15): 


“The poetry of the great masters is not easy to read as the verse that pours 
from the press today. To enter into its spirit we need a more strenuous exer- 
cise of thought and imagination, and a certain knowledge and mental equipment 
which can only be acquired by patient study. Nothing that is worth having, cer- 
tainly not a taste for good poetry, is acquired without persistent effort.” 


Many who have read Thompson and some who have criticized his work, 
have found in his poetry only “stone faces” and “blank eyes” and dead torch- 
bearers with lightless torches in their lifeless hands. But if anyone will read 
Thompson studiously and learn to “wind aright the horn” that “at the elfin 
portal hangs” (ibid., lines 633-639) : 


Straight 
Open for him shall roll the conscious gate: 
And light leap up from all the torches there, 
And life leap up in every torchbearer, 
And the stone faces kindle in the glow 
And into the blank eyes the irids grow, 
And through the dawning irids ambushed meanings show. 


Both of these volumes contain much that will be helpful in the serious 
study of Thompson’s poetry, but to use them wisely one must have an intelli- 
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gent appreciation of the Catholic Faith, because it is in that Faith alone that 
the real depth and beauty of Thompson’s poetry can be found, and both of 
these authors have a very imperfect knowledge of that Faith and a very 
limited sympathy with it, as we shall see. 

It is in his criticism of Thompson’s technique that Mr. Mégroz has done 
his best work. His apology for Thompson’s diction, its archaisms, its adven- 
turous creations and its Latinisms, distinguishes clearly between effective ver- 
bal creations and unnecessary singularities of diction. Again, the author’s 
enthusiastic appreciation of the simple naturalness of Thompson’s figures has 
not blinded him to the unhappy effect of crowding them, as in “The Hound 
of Heaven.” Moreover, in showing the balance of intellect and emotion, of 
imagination and reason in Thompson’s poetry, Mr. Mégroz displays a very 
praiseworthy independence of judgment and a keen critical sense, quite free 
from the exaggerated spirit of detailed literary analysis. Likewise, in his 
differentiation of the concepts of Nature that inspired Shelley and Thompson, 
Mr. Méroz displays a greater sense of spiritual values than most of the 
critics who have ventured this tempting comparison. His general conclu- 
sion, drawn from this comparative study, is crystallized in his fundamental 
difference between the spirit of the two poets (p. 139): “Differences of con- 


tent in the work of these poets are all traceable to the fact that one possessed 
a firm and consistent faith and the other was a seeker.” But what can be 
meant by the further statement that Shelley “was essentially the worshipper 
of a Beauty akin to that love which for Thompson was the ‘Hound of 
Heaven’”? (p. 130.) The Beauty that Shelley sought might well have 
been found (“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” II, 55-58) : 


When musing deeply on the lot 

Of life, at the sweet time when winds are wooing 
All vital things that work to bring 

News of birds and blossoming. 


But the love that pursued Thompson, could overtake him only in that 
awful moment of surrender that he has described for us in ““The Hound of 


Heaven” (lines 111-123): 


Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee; 
I am defenceless utterly. 
I slept, methinks, and woke, 
And, slowly gazing, find me stripped in sleep. 
In the rash lustihood of my young powers, 
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I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me; grimed with smears, 
I stand amid the dust o’ the mounded years— 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream. 


Again, is there any kinship between the shadow that fell athwart the soul 
of Shelley and made him shriek and cry out in ecstacy (“Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty,” line 60), and the gloom that darkened Thompson’s soul, the “Shade 
of His hand, outstretched caressingly” (‘‘Hound of Heaven,” line 179)? Is 
there any kinship between that vague, pagan “Spirit fair” whose “‘spells did 
bind” Shelley, “to fear himself and love all human kind” (“‘Hymn to Intellec- 
tual Beauty,” lines 83-84), and the voice of the Hound of Heaven that com- 
forted Thompson’s soul at the end of his awful flight (lines 180-181) : 


Ah fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He whom thou seekest? 


Shelley’s pagan spirit found complete satisfaction in the vague concept of in- 
tellectual Beauty which was one of the first vain hiding-places of Thompson’s 
soul in his flight from the Hound of Heaven (lines 3-4) : 


I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind. 


It is very difficult to understand how any real kinship can be said to exist 
between the Beauty Shelley worshiped and the “love which for Thomp- 
son was ‘the Hound of Heaven’.” There is hardly less in common between 
the love reflected in “Love in Dian’s Lap” and in the last lines of Keats’ 
“Bright Star.” 

Another misunderstanding of a concept fundamental for a proper apprecia- 
tion of Thompson’s religious poetry is this (p. 122): “Christ is never a 
familiar companion to him, but a feared Saviour.” What of the lovely sim- 


plicity of (“Little Jesus,” lines 1-2) 


Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I? 


What of the tenderness in “Love and the Child”; the holy comradeship in 
“Any Saint,” and the sweet familiarity that saw in the clear vision of true 


faith (“The Kingdom of God,” lines 23-24) 
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Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 


Even Thompson’s concept of the incarnate God, the Hound of Heaven, is 
redolent of sweetness and love rather than fear when at last he asks (‘Hound 
of Heaven,” lines 178-179) : 


Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 


The author’s evolutionistic interpretation of religion, life and literature, 
found in the last chapter, explains the limitations of his interpretation of 
Thompson’s message. We are told, for instance (pp. 248-249): “The rap- 
tures of ‘undaunted daughters of desire’ like St. Teresa have a certain bond 
of affinity with such excess of frankly sexual love, an affinity which needs only 
to be mentioned to be recognized.” Again (p. 254): “The duality in the 
Christian Mary and Mary Magdalene is like an artistic masterpiece based 
upon earlier models. Its immediate precursor was the Roman Juno and 
Venus, an incomparably cruder, lower, less potent source of spiritual energy.” 
And worst of all (p. 255): ““Mary Magdalene was the necessary concession 
to Aphrodite—Venus; a concession, but at the same time a refinement.” Any 
critic with notions such as these, who tries to interpret Thompson’s spiritual 
message in “Love in Dian’s Lap,” in his several tributes to Mary, the Mother 
of God, and in his unceasing portrayal of Christian penitence, is simply 
attempting the impossible ; and this, in part, is what Mr. Mégroz has done. 

Though there is no crass materialism in Dr. Hutton’s volume, it really 
contains very little of what it purports to give. It does not give us so much 
of Francis Thompson’s guidance in matters of Faith, as it does Dr. Hutton’s, 
and Dr. Hutton’s faith is not the faith of Francis Thompson. It is true, as 
Dr. Hutton says, that “he [Thompson] begins where Wordsworth ends,” in 
the treatment of Nature. But it is evident from this volume that in matters 
of supernatural faith, Thompson begins where Dr. Hutton ends. One who 
shares Dr. Hutton’s faith may, perhaps, agree that “A Fallen Yew” is 
Thompson’s deepest utterance” (p. 100). But those who share Thompson’s 
faith will find his deepest utterance in “Dread of Height,” “Laus Amara 
Doloris,” “The Kingdom of God,” “The Dead Cardinal of Westminster,” 
and preeminently in “The Hound of Heaven.” Yet Dr. Hutton treats only 
the last-named of these poems. But perhaps judicious omission is happier in 
its results than their treatment would have been if we may judge from the 
chapters on the “Ode to the Setting Sun.” There, for instance, we find 
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no mention of the tender lines of the “After Strain,” written in honor of 
“Queen Mary,” and that at once calls attention to Dr. Hutton’s complete 
omission of —Thompson’s lovely tributes to Our Lady, such as “Assumpta 
Maria,” “vamped up,” as he himself said, “from the Little Offices of Our 
Lady.” In showing the significance of the Cross in this same ode, when Dr. 
Hutton comments upon the significance of the crucifix, he seems to reflect the 
strange aversion of all Protestants for it. ‘Thompson, in the warmth of his 
Catholic faith, thus apostrophizes the setting sun (lines 100-102) : 


Like Him thou hangs’t in dreadful pomp of blood 
Upon thy Western rood, 
And His stained brow did vail like thine tonight. 


And this is Dr. Hutton’s cautious commentary: “In the great river of light 
which the Western sky has become for the poet, he sees the sun like ‘a head 
in Blood’; and the horizon forms a ‘cross-bar of a mighty cross’” (p. 126). 

In his critique of “The Hound of Heaven,” however, Dr. Hutton has 
caught the real emotion that pervades it, the love of God. If one misses that 
point, appreciation of Thompson’s greatest work is impossible. Yet, with the 
poet’s biographer, I think that Dr. Hutton is wrong in voicing the common 
interpretation that makes ““The Hound of Heaven” the story of man’s flight 
from serious sin to sinlessness and a reflection of Thompson’s own experience 
with sin. There is no reference in the whole poem to anything in itself sin- 
ful, whether it be the love of man, or nature, or little children; and there is no 
evidence that Thompson’s uncle was mistaken when he wrote concerning the 
poet’s three years of outcast existence in London (“Life of Francis Thomp- 
son,” Everard Meynell, p. 46) : ““There does not appear to have been anything 
of what is usually termed immorality.” And Mrs. Meynell, who knew 
Thompson better than any of his contemporaries, wrote in the Dublin Re- 
view (January, 1908): “During many years of friendship and almost daily 
companionship, it was evident to solicitous eyes that he was one of the most 
innocent of men.” This is the testimony of one who could recognize innocence 
when she saw it, even though appearances did not always shout its presence. 
But it is almost certain that Thompson could never have written a poem of 
such genuine emotional intensity as ““The Hound of Heaven,” unless it re- 
flected some great spiritual struggle that he himself had experienced. Is it not 
very likely that his failure to follow his vocation to the priesthood may have 
resulted in just such a life-struggle? Anyone who has had even slight experi- 
ence with a soul that has rejected such a call, will find it very easy to accept 
this interpretation of the poem. “It is thought by many persons well versed 
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in the spiritual affairs of the family that his failure in the Seminary was with 
him an acute and lasting grief,” writes Thompson’s biographer (p. 26). 
Such a failure, involving in itself no sin, sounds a keynote of interpretation, 
as intense as it is free from any reflections of so-called life’s “experiences.” 

It is because he is really what he strove to be—the poet of the return to 
God rather than to Nature—that it has been truly said (“The Advance of 
English Poetry in the Twentieth Century,” Phelps, p. 11): “Thompson’s 
lips are touched with a live coal from the altar.” But it must not be forgotten 
that God, as Thompson wrote of Him, is the God of the Catholic Revival 
of Victorian England. Whoever would attempt to interpret Thompson’s 
concept of God, must approach his writings in the spirit of Thompson’s 
faith, with a prayer upon his lips not unlike the one that the priest repeats 
at Mass, before reading the Gospel: “Cleanse my heart and my lips, O Al- 
mighty God, who didst cleanse the lips of the prophet Isaias with a burning 
coal.” In all reverence, we may agree with Professor Phelps that “Thomp- 
son’s lips are touched with a live coal from the altar,” and we may even add 
that, since this is so, Thompson’s poetry can be fully appreciated and rightly 
interpreted only by a heart and lips cleansed as his were. 

TERENCE L. Conno_ty, S.J. 


Ex1Le, AND OTHER Poems. By Theodore Maynard. New York: The 
Dial Press, 1928. $2.00. 

HicH 1N Her Tower. By Charles Phillips) New York: F. T. Kolars 
and Co., 1927. $1.50. 

Tue America Book oF VERSE. Edited by Francis X. Talbot, S.J. New 
York: The America Press, 1928. $2.00. 


There have been many schools and styles in English poetry since the days 
of Wordsworth. ‘Tennyson and Browning are not more different from 
Wordsworth than A. E. Housman and Edwin Arlington Robinson are from 
Tennyson and Browning. And Housman and Robinson are not only dis- 
tinguishable from each other, but are clearly marked off from Georgian con- 
temporaries by individualisms of manner and outlook. ‘There have been 
Victorians and Pre-Raphaelites and decadents and neo-Romantics and neo- 
Classicists, even imagists and cubists—and what not; but all have tried to 
remain true to one principle of poetic composition, a principle of identity as 
well as differentiation. 

Every poet must be modern to his own generation. That merely means 
that he must be sincere. Wordsworth was the first to give the principle of 
true poetic composition a formula in his famous preface to the “Lyrical Bal- 
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lads” when he laid down the general law that whatever was false and 
affected in prose was not less false and affected in poetry. A poet, like anyone 
else, must be real and genuine if he is to be at all tolerable. The suspicion of 
a pose or an attitude or a conscious eccentricity deliberately cultivated for 
effect, is a serious thing to come between the poet and his readers. Poetry 
must use the speech of sincerity, the language of current life, not the accents 
of yesterday and the day before yesterday. The speech of no single generation 
has the right to be embalmed and consecrated a hieratic dialect for all time. 

English poetry turned down a wrong lane and continued to be astray as 
long as the following observation of Sir Philip Sidney passed unchallenged: 

I never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart more 
moved than with a trumpet; and yet it is sung by some blind crowder with no rougher 
voice than rude style: which being so evil apparelled in the dust and cobweb of that 
uncivil age, what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous elegance of Pindar? 

Salutations to Pindar! But, great as he is, he is inextricably enmeshed in his 
own period of time. He is great because he belongs to it. He would be 
a fantastic figure in modern life. Redivivus he would have to dress and speak 
differently and write poetry differently, if he hoped to write poetry at all. 

The conversational tone of his time, which a poet employs as the true 
inedium of sincere feeling, does not necessarily reduce style to a dull uniform- 
ity. The conversational tone is always changing with the years, and affords 
a latitude capable of embracing the decorative and high-pitched manner of 
“The Hound of Heaven” and the cold, level simplicity of concentrated passion 
of Drayton’s “Since There’s No Help.” It is conceivable that in every gen- 
eration there are people who, owing to some temperamental fault of the 
nerves, express themselves after the syncopated manner of the imagists. They 
are sincere enough; but they are so few as to be out of the normal human 
currents. They are untraditioned and without ancestry. One may even 
complain that they are too sincere. An excess of sincerity is not more admir- 
able than madness, and often is not distinguishable from it. 

These views of modernity in poetry are perhaps not purposeless as an intro- 
duction to a notice of two Catholic poets who have appeared with new 
volumes of poetry during the last year. They are modern in aim and execu- 
tion. And, if modernism is to be hailed with delight, as it is here, that 
capacious word must be emptied of its many sinister contents. A saint, while 
conforming to a type, is always a distinctive product of his times. One does 
not become a saint by memory, or by living in the past collecting its tricks of 
speech and manner. And, if this is certainly true of saints, it is; with equal 
innocence of evil, true of poets. It is not the modern tone that condemns an 
unworthy poet; it is the things he sings in that tone. 
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In “Exile” Mr. Maynard supplies one more illustration of the ancient 
fable of the cruel tyrant’s ingeniously devised brazen ox from which, under 
the stress of fire, the imprisoned victim’s cries of anguish were made to issue 
in musical harmonies. He has “sown in sorrow that men may reap in joy.” 
The pages of his latest book of poems sigh for the homely old permanencies of 
England. Many of the poems were written while the poet was living in 
California; and, across a continent and an ocean, London streets, and country 
roads winding between hawthorn hedges and through ancient villages, 
laburnum blossoms, and gorse, and gray clouds coming in from the sea, and 
friendly rains, and remembered faces—all are transfigured by distance and 
tender memories into the stuff of poems. An exiled European has certain 
advantages which an exiled American or Australian does not enjoy. He can 
deck his wistfulness with names and allusions which are almost poems in them- 
selves. A house filled with the spoil of a Jacobean manor will probably be 
more interesting than one filled with furniture from Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Maynard makes the most of his advantages. The title-piece, “Exile,” 
is a spirited poem with the clearcut splendor of a flashing blade. Phrase fits 
idea with that preordained air which marks great poems. Although home- 
sickness inspired the poem, a manly dignity pervades it, and it finds its way 
out into a fine faith and hope. 


And so beside the Golden Gate 
A gate of purer gold I wait, 
A more resplendent wall 
Than London’s—daring now to lift 
My voice to praise God’s bitter gift, 
Exile, the best of all. 


As an example of how suitable the language of quiet conversation may be 
in a poem electric with feeling, “At Evening’s End” can be cited: 


At evening’s end as the last logs burnt down 
To smouldering powder on the hearth, 

And it was time to close my book, you said, 
“T have been thinking of death.” 

I looked up with a frown. 

Only half understanding you, my head 

Still chiming with the melancholy prose 
That I’d been reading. You went on: “Suppose 
It took me on a night like this— 

You sitting with your book; I sewing— 
And I laid down my work and shut my eyes 
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To ease them a moment; then, on opening them, 
Still saw the room, and you there, and the hem 
Unfinished; but under the floor the deep abyss, 
And overhead the deeper skies, 

And One awaiting me with inexorable eyes— 

So that I couldn’t say a word, or give a kiss, 

Or finish anything, but just be going.” 


What could I say to that? I let you speak: 
“I’d rather be the last and see the three 

Of you off safely before death came for me. 
Though if I died first it wouldn’t be a week 
Before I’d make God fetch at least the two 
Children—it mightn’t be so bad for you.” 


You were silent again a moment, thinking deep: 
“But all the same I’d hate to die that way. 
Suppose the baby wakened up from sleep 
That very instant and cried with fright. 

I’d want to go and switch the light 

On in my room and hush her off again: 

For all I’d know she’d be in pain! 

But death would never mind a word I’d say; 
There’d be no use: he’d only answer ‘Come’, 
And I would have to go with him. 

It isn’t that I dread the dim 

Journey to what is, after all, our home; 

But I’d be hearing in my ears 

That cry of hers: 

I’d be wondering why she cried. I couldn't be 
At peace until I had you all with me.” 


California is of Spanish derivation; and it is curious how it continues, with 
its Latin names and Latin mission churches and what might be described as 
its Latin scenery, to leave a distinctly Latin stamp upon its poets. They all 
have a certain air of Latin exuberance and unashamed ardor. ‘They have 
grown accustomed to the open air of the mountains and the sea, where beauty 
is always at high noon and the sunsets practise no reservations. The subdued 
tones of the house are not for them. ‘Their songs, as is proper, reflect in their 
plumage the rich tropical color of native haunts. 

With due allowance for the modern note, Mr. Phillips belongs to the 
California group. He recognizes Charles Warren Stoddard as a brother. 
In many respects he is in strong contrast to Mr. Maynard. His poems are 
gleaming with the light and laughter of the land where Mr. Maynard sits by 
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the willows and dreams wistfully of drifting rains and cool, lush pastures. He 
is more buoyant and youthful than Mr. Maynard in his eagerness to salute 
beauty wherever it is to be found. The large and varied experiences of 
maturity give a sobering and mellow touch to the youthful energy and 
enthusiasm. Both poets meet on common ground when they seek before the 
same altar the supreme treasures of poetry and life. 

It is a cherishable hope that these two volumes by Catholic poets will find 
sale and circulation among Catholic readers. There is, perhaps, a large num- 
ber of Catholics with literary pretensions who seriously lack the modern note 
in their criticism. ‘They echo the complaint of the last generation about the 
tewness of Catholic poets. They are talking by rote and using inherited 
phrases, instead of looking about them. Six volumes of Catholic poetry— 
there are more, but we wish to speak only from knowledge—have been pub- 
lished in this country during the last year or two, all of them justly laying 
claim to serious critical attention. They are, besides the two volumes noticed 
here, Father Feeney’s book of poems, the fine anthologies of Mr. Theodore 
Maynard and Mr. Thomas Walsh, and more recently ““The 4merica Book of 
Verse,” an interesting and entertaining collection of the poems that have 
appeared in the pages of America. ‘These volumes will be a revelation to 
Catholics who are not quite contemporary in their information about Catholic 
literature. Father Talbot, the excellent literary editor of America, in his 
preface to the “Book of Verse” expresses regret that, for the first few years 
of its existence, America had its doors closed for the most part to poets. It is 
to be doubted whether the grounds for regret are so ample as he thinks. At 
the period to which he refers—alas, it is nearly twenty years ago—Catholic 
poets were not a large company. Joyce Kilmer was not yet a Catholic; and 
Louise Imogene Guiney had decided that her singing days were over. 

It is truly startling to find that there are more than ninety poets repre- 
sented by creditable work in “The America Book of Verse.” Yet, numerous 
as they are, we do not come upon such well-known names as Thomas Walsh, 
Joyce Kilmer, Thomas Augustine Daly, Sister Madeleva, and Sister Angelita, 
to mention only some that occur to us. Most of the familiar Catholic poets are 
here, Charles L. O’Donnell, Aline Kilmer, Theodore Maynard, John Bunker, 
Maurice Francis Egan, Dora Sigerson Shorter, Katherine Tynan, Blanche 
Kelly, Francis Carlin, Leonard Feeney, Edward Garesché, Michael Earls, 
Denis A. McCarthy, J. Corson Miller. Others, less familiar, have their 
names attached to poems so good that our curiosity is stirred to know more 
about them; James E. Tobin, for instance, and Maire Nic Pilip. We miss 
the name of that fine poet, Helen Parry Eden. It seems to us we have seen 
some of her distinguished work in America. We must be mistaken. An- 
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other interesting discovery is that Leonard Feeney is a brother of Thomas 
Butler Feeney, whose poems here make us exclaim par nobile fratrum. 

As we are giving specimens, one must be given from the present volume; 
not an easy thing where the poets are so many and the poems so various. 
There are probably better poems in the collection than the following lines by 
Florence Gilmore; but that these are good can hardly be denied. They sup- 
port the snow-white Caroline tradition without losing the modern note: 


Dear Lord, You pleading asked a part 
Of my already crowded heart: 

And when with grudging, and with tears, 
And thought of future lonely years, 

I gave a part, ah, was it fair 

To ask for a still larger share? 

Ah, was it fair to ask a part, 

And then with all a lover’s art 

To steal the whole? Ah, was it right 

To use such sweet, tremendous might 
Against a little, feeble soul 

That feared the race, and feared the goal? 


On the whole, Father Talbot’s symposium somewhat weakens the conten- 
tion that the case of Catholic culture in the United States is sad and hopeless, 
James J. Daty, S. J. 


BIOGRAPHY 
TRANSITION. By Will Durant. New York: Simon & Shuster, 1927. $3.00. 


Some months ago an English scholar attempted to investigate scientifically 
the psychology of conversions to the Church of Rome. It is a matter of regret 
that the converse process has thus far been neglected, and that no one has 
attempted seriously to develop a psychology of secession from Catholicism. 

Yet the latter would be of no less interest, and might conceivably be more 
valuable and more exact. That there is in many countries an intellectual 
drift in the direction of the Catholic Church is obvious. That there is no- 
where what can be correctly termed an intellectual drift away from her is 
nonetheless obvious. I am not now referring to the leakage from indiffer- 
ence or misunderstanding, from anger or petulance, which is, in a sense, 
always with us. I mean rather a movement adorned by the names of acknowl- 
edged scholars, and sustained by a literature which would command the 


respect of all. 
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It is, however, the fact, that a numerically small group of what might be 
called outstanding figures have proved an exception to this rule. They have 
been conspicuous mainly because of their peculiarities and their isolation, 
and are numerous and prominent enough to invite an analysis of the cause 


Of these Mr. Durant is hardly a fair specimen, nor can his book be fairly 
classed with their literature. But it possesses a distinct confirmatory value 
which, by its very conformity to type, enables us to place the author squarely 
in a class. It illustrates vividly the common denominator which operated no 
less in the cases of Tyrrel and Loisy than it did in the cases of Luther and 
Calvin. It recalls to us the underlying psychological error of the Reforma- 
tion, so frequently obscured by the political quarrels and dogmatic vagaries 
with which contemporary writers have enveloped it. Different as these men 
may have been in their individuality, and diverse in the general accidents of 
life, there was one element common to all to which their own evidence bears 
testimony, and which Mr. Durant’s book does but accentuate. They were 
essentially and before all else impressionists. Impressionism was the basis 
of their Catholicism; and they remained Catholic so long, and only so long, 
as their impressions remained unchanged. 

There is a note of pathos in every life which undergoes violent revolution. 
Mr. Durant’s volume illustrates this in all its depth and intensity. It discloses 
to us a young man, whom pious and devoted parents make every sacrifice to 
educate for the priesthood, the vocation for which has seemed apparent from 
his early years. Almost exuberant with piety, he at length enters a Jesuit col- 
lege. A thirst or curiosity for knowledge develops, naturally undiscriminating, 
which satisfies itself with anything and everything that comes its way, and 
which brings him in contact with the “Origin of Species,” and the “Descent 
of Man.” The latter proves to be the beginning of the end of his religious 
life, but the struggle is a long one. With his faith already shaken, he gradu- 
ates from the Jesuit college, yet after some brief experience in the world, de- 
cides to enter the seminary. But the process has gone too far. (Shelley, 
Spinoza, Marx and Spencer had succeeded Darwin in rapid succession.) Not 
only is the priesthood impossible, but the Church herself. He goes out into 
the world forever, and the panorama of impressionism continues to unfold 
without cessation and without restraint. 

In analyzing Mr. Durant’s curious story, the first and most important 
fact which strikes us, is his utter lack of any foothold on the rational grounds 
of religion. It is an irresistible conclusion that to him Catholicism was and 
always had been nothing more than the label which covered a loosely tied 
bundle of impressions, and which even included such purely logical proposi- 
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tions as the existence of God. One may concede that to a young man, un- 
trained in thought and necessarily incapable of weighing evidence, the sudden 
breaking in of Darwin must have demanded quite some mental readjustment. 
But that the “Descent of Man” should cause the almost immediate evaporation 
of Mr. Durant’s belief in God, not only proves his incapacity for such litera- 
ture but goes far to justify the instinct of the Church in guiding and guard- 
ing the reading of her children. Even Professor Huxley admitted that 
Evolution was, in itself, neither theistic nor atheistic. But immaturity is as 
blind to limitation as it is impatient of precision. 

It is true that Mr. Durant records his efforts to preserve his consciously 
vanishing faith. He reads, we are assured, refutation after refutation, only to 
become further and further impressed with their insufficiency. I say im- 
pressed, because this word was the key to his entire mental process. What he 
really sought was counter-impressions. There is no shred of evidence of an 
appeal to reason. Form counted for everything, and matter for nothing. 

All this is even more strikingly proved by his crowning and almost convul- 
sive effort to retain his hold upon religion. Unable to resist the thrill of 
novelty, he would oppose to it the thrill of piety. He enters the seminary, 
practically a skeptic, yet in the hope that the mysterious charm of a Catho- 
lic atmosphere will stem the rising tide of indifference and of doubt. I have 
no wish to question Mr. Durant’s sincerity of purpose or honesty of motive at 
thus grasping at what he was perfectly convinced was the last hope. But as 
far as the intellectual process was concerned, he ran strictly true to form, and 
to that process the voluntary substitution of a religious atmosphere for anti- 
religious books, was the merest accident. The logical error lay in his evident 
conviction that the cause of the Catholic Church depended wholly on the su- 
perseding of one impression by another. 

Moreover, one cannot but be struck with the fact that a man of Mr. Du- 
rant’s type, naturally addicted to philosophic speculation, should so utterly 
confuse the act of assent, with the power to realize the truth of propositions. 
Yet if there is one point which he makes clear above all others, it is that this 
wholly non-ratiocinative power to grasp and realize counts for all, and that 
by its presence or absence alone is the truth of propositions to be judged. 

In thus criticizing Mr. Durant’s story I have not intended to in any way 
imply that speculation is wrong or that he was wrong to speculate. I have 
not even intended to imply that impression is wrong. What I have meant 
to imply was that there are obvious and well-defined limits to both, and that 
of these limits Mr. Durant has been steadily and consistently unconscious. 
He has believed where he should have doubted, and doubted where he should 
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have believed. He has seemed constitutionally unable to distinguish between 
an hypothesis and a fact. He has failed to grasp the transparent absurdity 
of setting the natural faculties to explore the realm of the supernatural. 

Nor would this criticism even suggest that reason is the only element in 
religion, any more than one would say that the foundation is the only element 
in a house. But it should be self-evident that, whether we deal with religion 
or with houses, the foundation must be right. It is precisely on this point 
that a profound and scientific ““Psychology of Secession” would be of value. 
Impressionism outside the Church has been ably and abundantly dealt with. 
That which masquerades in the vestments of Catholicism is perhaps the greater 


and the more subtle danger. 
Joun D. Tissirts. 
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